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FOREWORD 


This study of the educational activities of the United States Govern- 
ment and educational issues before the Congress was undertaken for 
the House Committee on Education and Labor in response to a request 
received in the Legislative Reference Service from the chairman, the 
Honorable Graham A. Barden. A later request was received in the 
Legislative Reference Service from the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare for a report on the same subject. 

The prefatory statement sets forth the purpose and scope of the 
report. In brief, it is a compilation, analysis, and summary of certain 
basic information needed for legislative decision on educational ques- 
tions of national importance. The emphasis is upon laying a founda- 
tion for the congressional determination of future policies of the 
Federal Government respecting the establishment and dadhabineatinds 
of its educational programs—particularly with a view toward the 
coordination of these programs. 

The study was made and the report prepared by Charles A. Quattle- 
baum, educational research analyst on the staff of the Legislative 
Reference Service. He was assisted by a large number of persons on 
the professional and administrative staffs of national organizations and 
Federal agencies. These persons contributed valuable information 
and source material. 

The detailed table of contents is designed to serve as a brief of the 
report, and to facilitate its use as a reference work. 

Ernest S. GRIFFITH, 
Director, The Legislative Reference Service. 
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PREFACE: STATEMENT OF THE PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF 
THIS REPORT 


Concerning the importance of education to the national security 
and progress in the developing world-wide emergency, President 
Truman said as early as in March 1949: 

Education is our first line of defense. In the conflict of principle and policy 


which divides the world today, America’s hope, our hope, the hope of the world 
is in education. * * * Education is the most important task before us. 


In August 1950 the President declared that: 
Democracy demands good education—today more than ever before. 


Concerning the same subject, the following statements were made 
by prominent Americans within the last several months of 1950. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower: 

To neglect our school system would be a crime against the future. Such 
neglect could well be more disastrous to all our freedoms than the most formidable 
armed assault on our physical defenses. * * * Where our schools are con- 
cerned no external threat can excuse negligence; no menace can justify a halt to 
progress. 

Warren R. Austin, United States representative to the United 
Nations: 

American education carries a heavy responsibility * * *. Its tasks are 
great. * * * the Nation must give high priority to its educational system. 


Earl J. McGrath, United States Commissioner of Education: 


Tyranny thrives on ignorance; democracy on enlightenment. Freedom must 
rely not alone on defensive arms, but also on clarity and depth of conviction, 
Man’s hope in peace and war hinge ‘s on the continuing adequacy and excellence 


of education. 

The primary object of the present report is to make readily available 
to the congressional committees which requested it, and to the Con- 
gress in general, a compilation, analysis, and summary of certain basic 
information needed for legislative decision on educational issues 
before the Congress. 

Particularly, this study is designed to afford a basis for congres- 
sional determination of future policies of the Federal Government 
respecting the establishment and administration of Federal educa- 
tional programs, with a view toward the coordination of these pro- 
grams. Asis shown in detail later in the report, educational programs 
and activities involving expenditures of several billions of dollars 
annually are scattered throughout the structure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ‘These activities vary widely in nature and degree of being 
educational. 

In accordance with an understanding reached in conference with 
the chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor regarding 
this study, the writer assumes in its preparation that the committee 
needs several types of information conce ring existing Federal educa- 
tional policies, programs, and issues in order to determine new policies 
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in this field. Determining these policies involves answering such 
specific questions as the following: (1) What new educational pro- 
grams should be initiated? (2) What should be the relationship of 
these to the established activities? (3) What changes, if any, in the 
administration of the older programs should be made? (4) How 
should the various programs be coordinated? and (5) What other 
matters bear upon legislation affecting Federal educational activities? 

Obviously all of the information needed for congressional decision 
on proposed national legislation affecting education cannot be com- 
pressed into a single report. The present study presents some of the 
basic data necessary for congressional consideration of the broader 
policies in this field. Comprehensive reports on some of the specific 
educational issues have been prepared in the Legislative Reference 
Service, and studies of other specific legislative proposals in this field 
are pending in the Service. 

Somewhat more in detail, the principal purposes of this study are 
the following: 

In part 1: (1) To discover, analyze, and summarize the principal 
educational issues before the Congress; (2) to review the progress and 
status of education in the United States; (3) to trace the evolution of 
Federal policies in education; and (4) to describe the organization and 
set forth the objectives of the central educational agency of the 
Federal Government. 

In part 2: To compile and summarize the criticisms and recommen- 
dations concerning Federal policies in education that have emanated 
from representative national organizations and agencies and from the 
President of the United States, including among the organizations and 
agencies not only those currently active but also a number of govern- 
menta! and nongovernmental advisory commissions that have 
functioned within recent years. . 

In part 3: (1) To survey the educational activities administered 
by Federal agencies; (2) to describe the programs individually; and 
(3) to summarize these activities, including data on funds available for 
the respective programs as well as general descriptive information. 

In part 4: To analyze and classify the Federal educational programs 
according to several categories, such as (1) methods of administration, 
(2) levels of education covered, (3) geographical areas affected, and 
(4) number and type of persons affected—setting forth in this con- 
nection such information as should be useful to the Congress in con- 
sidering similarities and relationships of the various programs and 
possible measures for coordinating them. 

Taking into consideration the volume of detailed information sought, 
the nature and extent of research required to obtain it, the number of 
conferences involved, and other factors, the major undertaking of 
this study is the survey of the educational programs administered by 
the various agencies of the Government of the United States, con- 
tained in part 3. 

The general scope of Federal activities in education has been re- 
vealed by several earlier authoritative studies. 

In 1931 the National Advisory Committee on Education appointed 
by President Herbert Hoover reported that— 

Few people are aware of the extent to which the Federal Government is engaged 
in educational activities. 


* * * * * * * 
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It is not possible to list accurately or comprehensively all of the formal educa- 
tional activities of the Federal Government within the vast national domain which 
stretches across a continent and over island possessions in two oceans. * * * 
Governmental reports do not reveal all that is done in the field of education by 
the Federal Government, but it is clear that there is not a single aspect of educa- 
tion that is not a concern of some branch of the Federal Government. 


The Advisory Committee on Education appointed by President 
F. D. Roosevelt reported in 1938 that— 

When the entire long record of Federal activities in connection with education 
is viewed in perspective, it is evident that throughout the years the Federal 
Government has been increasingly concerned with the development of adequate 
educational opportunities. This trend may be expected to continue. * * #® 

The necessities of the people require the Federal Government to assume in- 
creasing responsibilities for the education of children, youth, and adults. * * * 

In addition to the activities carried on by the Office of Education, almost every 
Federal agency carries on some educational functions or engages in activities bear- 
ing a relatively direct relationship to some phase of education. 


In 1939 the Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association published a study of Federal activities in education. 
The document declared that it was— 


not a complete review of the multitudinous activities of Federal agencies in educas 
tion— 


but that it did— 


cover those of the greatest importance to the conduct of education in the States 
and local communities. 


The study drew attention to the fact that— 

the Federal Government has been the founder of the public-school svstems ia 
most of the States, and its influence on educational development has been both 
positive and widespread, 


The report prepared in 1948 by the Task Force on Public Welfare 
of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (the Hoover Commission) declared that 


1 


It would be improper to conclude that the Federal interest in education stoy 


3 
at cooperation with the States. In fact, by far the greater part of the Federal 
budgetary items concerning education are in other areas, or through other than 
State channels. Assuming a rather broad definition of “education,” but limiting 
it to matters involving schools and higher educational institutions and students 
therein, during each of the last few years the Federal Government has expended 
several billions of dollars through these channels, with participation by practically 


every major governmental department and independent agency. 


Pointing out that educational activities are a major enterprise of 
the Federal Government, the report listed 200 separate Federal edu- 
cational programs and gave a ‘‘cursory descriptive statement” regard- 
ing each of these activities. 

The present comprehensive study shows a great diversity of Federal 
activities and programs in the field of education and a widespread 
diffusion of these activities and programs throughout the Govern- 
ment. As the nature and extent of the education of the people has 
become increasingly important to the national security, welfare, and 
progress, the Federal interest in education has grown in intensity and 
diversification. With the consequent expansion of Federal activities 
in education has developed a greater need for the determination of 
controlling policies and the initiation of measures for the coordination 
or integration of the numerous Federal programs 1n this field. The 
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present study is designed to aid the Congress in this major task as 
well as in decision on specific educational issue 

In making this study the writer has been couaea by a large number 
of persons on the professional and administrative staffs of national 
organizations and Federal agencies. ‘These persons have contributed 
information by supplying published materials, entering into confer- 
ences with the author, and in some cases by preparing memoranda 
which he has quoted, edited, or otherwise adapted for the purposes of 
this report. The United States Office of Education has rendered 
valuable cooperative services, and the Bureau of the Budget has been 
especially helpful in obtaining fiscal data. In many instances, only 
those persons who administer a particular Federal educational pro- 
gram have an initimate knowledge of its nature and scope. Without 
the cooperation of these individuals in furnishing specific information, 
the preparation of this report would not have been possible. 

CHARLES A. QUATTLEBAUM, 
Educational Research Analyst, 
the Legislative Reference Service. 
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PART 1 


EDUCATIONAL ISSUES AND CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED IN 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


A. SumMARyY oF Part 1 
1. EDUCATIONAL ISSUES BEFORE THE CONGRESS 


Within recent years numerous educational issues have arisen in 
Congress. About 1,000 bills referring entirely to education or con- 
taining educational provisions were introduced in the Ejighty-first 
Congress alone. The Congress enacted a number of these measures. 
Others received consideration by either the House or Senate, or 
were the subjects of committee action. 

The Eighty-first Congress passed bills relating to (a) Federal aid 
for the construction and operation of schools in areas particularly 
affected by Federal activities, (6) State-wide surveys of school plant 
needs; (c) scholarships and fellowships for basic scientific research; 
(d) the provision of Federal funds for advance planning of public 
works, including schools, and (e) other educational matters. 

Committee action or action by either the House or Senate was taken 
on proposals regarding (a) Federal aid to the States for elementary and 
secondary education, (6) assistance to professional schools in health 
fields, (c) establishment of a labor education extension service, (d) 
public library service demonstrations, and (e) other matters affecting 
education. 

The following issues, discussed in this report, are among those which 
have received recent congressional consideration but have 
undecided or only partly resolved by the Congress: 

1. Establishment of a Comprehensive Policy and Organization 
for the Administration of Federal Educational Programs. 
2. Federal Aid to the States for Elementary and Secondary 
Education in General. 

3. Establishment of a Universal Training Program. 

4. Federal Aid to Institutions of Higher Education in General. 

5. Proposed National Scholarship and Fellowship Program. 

6. Reorganization and Expansion of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. 

7. Establishment of a Long-Range Program of Federal Partici- 
pation in Financing Public School Construction. 

8. Establishment of a Labor Education Extension Service. 

9. Extension of Federal Provisions for Veterans’ Education. 

10. Federal Aid Specifically to Medical Education. 

11. Federal Provision for Public Library Service Demonstra- 


been 


tions. 
12. Proposed Extension of the Scope of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. 
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Adequate Federal Appropriations in Aid to Operation of 
Schools in Areas Particularly Affected by Federal Activities. 
14. Proposed Changes in the Administration of the School 
Lunch Program. 
Congressional Approval of Interstate Compacts for 
Regional Education. 
16. Other Educational Issues. 


2. HISTORICAL REVIEW OF FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


A comprehensive history of Federal activities in education would be 
voluminous. This study briefly reviews some of the events which 
indicate the course of development of Federal policies in this field. 

From its inception the Federal Government has engaged in two 
types of educational activities: (1) operating its own educational 
programs, and (2) aiding the States and Territories in financing and 
promoting education. 

Apparently the Federal Government’s own educational pursuits 
started in 1779 with the instruction of men in the military service. <A 
few years later, in 1785, by setting aside public lands for the endow- 
ment of schools, the Federal Government initiated a policy of giving 
aid to the Territories and later to the States for the support of educa- 
tion. Federal land and monetary grants made to the Territories and 
States for education during the first half of the nineteenth century 
were without stipulation as to the kind of education to be given aid. 

The “general welfare’ clause and other clauses in the Constitution 
have served as warrants and guides for the development of Federal 
educational programs. 

From “general instruction” provided in the Army under the Von 
Steuben regulations of 1779, Federal activities in education for national 
defense and war have grown to include instruction in practically all 
subject fields. These training programs have covered all educational 
levels from teaching illiterates to read and write to postgraduate 
courses at the Nation’s leading universities. 

The Military Academy at West Point was established in 1802. An 
act of July 1866 marked the beginning of the long-lived post school 
system for enlisted men. The Army Medical School was established 
in 1893 and the Army War College in 1901. The National Defense 
Act of 1916 as amended in 1920 established the Reserve pocenegd 
Training Corps at 4-year universities and colleges. This marked : 
new policy in Federal activities in education involvi ing close- decking 
relationships with civil educational institutions. 

Under the Army specialized-training program established during 
World War II, many thousands of soldiers were sent to the best 
universities in the country. Since the war the Army has provided 
training for some of its military personnel in civilian educational 
institutions, and it has also established the Army Information, Strate- 
gic Intelligence, Counter-Intelligence, and Army Security Schools. 

The Naval Academy at Annapolis was established in 1845. In 
the 1850’s the Navy initiated shore-based schools for specialists—an 
educational system later enormously e xpi anded. The Naval Academy 
Preparatory School and the Marine Corps Institute were established 
in 1920, and the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in 4-year 
colleges and universities in 1925 
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On August 28, 1942, Dean Joseph W. Barker, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Navy, said: 

The Navy itself has become one huge school. No officer or enlisted man ever 
ceases to go to school in the Navy. For every man, from the lowest apprentice 
to the Commander in Chief, schools are in session all the time. 

Following World War II the Navy rapidly reduced its educational 
programs but is currently expanding them as the world faces new 
threats to peace. 

Under an act of April 3, 1939, the Army Air Corps was authorized 
to institute its own educat ional system. By provision of the National 
Security Act of 1947, the Army Air Forces became the autonomous 
United States Air Force, which has since carried on its educational 
programs principally through the Air Training Command, the Air 
University, and the USAF Institute of Technology. 

During World War II the Federal Government carried out or 
promoted a number of educational activities designed to prepare 
the civilian population for more effective support of the war effort. 
Besides adapting some of its established educ ae programs to 
wartime needs, the Federal Government initiated a variety of new 
activities, such as vocational training for war production workers 
food-production war training, training in engineering, science, and 
industrial management, education for civilian defense, and (in coop- 
eration with other American Re publics) a comprehensive educational 
program in support of the production of strategic materials. 

Throughout its history the Federal Government has made various 
provisions for the education of persons residing in areas under its 
special jurisdiction. Federal provisions for education in the District 
of Columbia dates from 1804, in Alaska from 1824, and in the Canal 
Zone from 1905. 

With the passage of the Morrill Act of 1862, establishing the land- 
grant colleges, the Congress initiated a policy of giving aid to the 
States for higher education in certain specialized fields; namely, agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. 

Federal programs for the promotion of vocational education of civil- 
ians have included nautical education, since 1874; in-service training 
of Government personnel, at least since 1876; vocational education in 
the public schools, since 1917; vocational education of physically dis- 
abled persons, since 1920; apprentice training, since 1934; and aero- 
nautical education, since 1939. 

During the economic depression of the 1930’s, several Federal emer- 
gency agencies carried out extensive educational activities as measures 
of relief to the States and localities. 

In 1918 the Congress provided for vocational education of disabled 
veterans of World War I. The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1943 
(Public Law 16) made similar provision for disabled veterans of World 
War II. The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (Public Law 
346) authorized an educational program of nietuiemenied scope for 
practically all veterans of World War II. 

In 1906 the Federal Government began activities in the field of 
international education. These activities have included (1) bilateral 
programs of educational cooperation with other countries, (2) educa- 


tional activities participated in by the Federal Government as a 
81909—51———2 
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member of international organizations, and (3) programs for the 
reeducation of defeated nations in the ways of democracy. 

Some other activities indicative of the evolution of Federal policies 
in education have been (1) since 1879, the financial support given to 
Howard University (pial devoted to the education of Negroes) ; 
(2) since 1918, promotion of education for citizenship; (3) since 1 933. 
aid - the provision of lunches in elementary and secondary schools; 
and (4) intermittently since 1941, aid to local communities for the 
auieunistan: maintenance, and operation of schools in areas adversely 
affected by Federal activities. 


3. PROGRESS AND CURRENT STATUS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Concerning the progress and current status of education in the 
United States, this study summarizes selected data bearing upon a 
consideration of what the Federal Government should or should not 
do in the field of education. 

According to reports from the Bureau of the Census, the general 
educational level of the population has risen somewhat since 1940. 
The number of persons who had completed less than 5 grades of 
school in 1947 was about 2,000,000 less than in 1940 and the number 
of college graduates was about nail a million greater. In 1950 the 
estimated median number of years of school completed by persons 
under 21 years old was, for ‘adie. 9.7 years and, for females, 10.2 
years. 

Evidence of remaining serious educational deficiencies among the 
population appeared in rejections from military service during World 
War II. Over a million men of draft age were found educationally de- 
ficient for service in the Armed Forces and over 659,000 of these were 
rejected. 

Although illiteracy among the whole population had declined to : 
new low at the time of a Census Bureau study in October 1947, aden 
2.8 million people over 14 years old in this country were still unable 
to read and write, either in English or any other language. 

During World War II the Federal Government contributed to the 
reduction of illiteracy by giving primary education in the Armed 
Forces. Of more than 300,000 illiterates inducted after June 1, 1943, 
the Army succeeded in raising the educational level of about 85 percent 
to approximately that of the fourth grade. A lesser number were 
similarly taught in the Navy. However, during the war persons hav- 
ing less than 5 years of schooling were still classed as “functional 
illiterates’’ by the Armed Forces in attempting to weed out persons 
unable to comprehend simple written instructions. 

Opportunities for public education vary widely throughout the 
United States. The variations are due to a number of factors. 
Some States have much greater educational loads, or numbers of chil- 
dren in proportion to the total population, than other States. The 
States having the greater proportionate numbers of children have also 
proportionately fewer adults to support their educational programs. 
Furthermore, in general these same States have less than average 
financial ability to support their schools. In 1947-48 three of the 
States spending the highest percentage of their income for education 
were among the three lowest in expenditure per pupil. This fact 
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reflects the differences in educational load and relative income of the 
people in different States. 

Differences in per pupil expenditure, average salary paid to teachers, 
average number of pupils per teacher, and other measurable factors 
show that educational opportunities are far from equal throughout 
the Nation. 

During the school year 1949-50 the total enrollment in public and 
nonpublic schools, elementary and secondary, was about 29,000,000. 
The Office of Education has forecast that by 1959-60 the enrollment 
will have risen to over 37,000,000—an increase greater than the total 
enrollment in 35 States in 1946. 

In 1949-50 about 7 percent of the children 6 to 17 years of age 
were not attending school. Enrollment in nonpublic schools increased 
by 24 percent between 1937-38 and 1949-50. 

A smaller percentage of the national income was spent for the 
support of the public school system in 1949-50 than in 1939-40. 
Variations among States and localities in ability to support public 
education have increased, largely as a result of uneven distribution 
of industrial wealth. 

During the school year 1950-51 the public schools are employing 
nearly 80,000 teachers with substandard certificates or licenses for 
teaching. The estimated annual salary in 1950-51 of all instructional 
personnel in the public schools is $3,080 (or about $1,772 in prewar 
dollars), which is less than average earnings in industry. The chief 
of the School Housing Section of the Office of Education estimated in 
1950 that there is a need for the construction of 500,000 new public 
school classrooms costing 13.5 billion dollars within the next decade. 

Enrollment in the Nation’s institutions of higher education was 6.5 
percent less in the fall of 1950 than in the fall of 1949. Enrollment of 
veteran students had declined 33.2 percent from the year previous. 

The total annual income and expenditures of colleges and uni- 
versities have increased within the last several years. Contributions 
of the Federal Government toward the support of higher education 
(through payment of fees for veterans, and payments for research 
services) appear to have increased about 20 percent from 1948 to 1950. 

During this period there was a drop of 3 or 4 percent in total number 
of persons on the instructional staffs of institutions of higher education. 
Faculty salaries increased from about 1 to 4.2 percent. College and 
university administrators have estimated that new construction 
needed by the institutions within the next 10 years would cost about 
$5,000,000,000. 

Concerning other matters affecting the progress and status of 
education in the United States objective data are available in varying 
degrees of accessibility. 


4. ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


In 1867 the Congress established a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion, headed by a Commissioner. Subsequent congressional and 
Executive actions have changed both the name of this central educa- 
tional agency and its position in the Federal structure. Known 
officially as the Office of Education for the last 20 years, it has been a 
constituent unit of the Federal Security Agency since 1939. 
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The primary purposes of the Office of Education as stated in the 
establishing act are those of (1) collecting and diffusing such edu- 
cational information ‘“‘as shall aid the people of the United States in 
the establishment and maintenance of efficient school systems,’ 
and (2) otherwise promoting “the cause of education” throughout 
the country. Further legislation and Executive orders have expanded 
the duties of the Office in specific spheres. Several of its added 
responsibilities have been the following: 

In 1890 the Congress assigned the Secretary of the Interior certain 
duties regarding the administration of the land-grant colleges and 
universities. The Secretary delegated these responsibilities to the 
Office of Education, which was at that time a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The Office of Education has since administered 
these duties. 

In 1933 the Secretary of the Interior delegated to the Office of 
Education the former functions of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education relating to vocational education in public secondary schools, 
and vocational rehabilitation of civilians. The Office of Education 
has since administered these functions, except those relating to voca- 
tional rehabilitation, which were assigned to the separate office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation established in the Federal Security Agency 
in 1943 

During World War II the Office administered several large emer- 
gency educational programs authorized by the Congress. Activities 
of the Office after the war included discharging a responsibility assigned 
to it by Public Law 697, Seventy-ninth Congress, relating to the 
donation of Federal surplus property to schools and institutions of 
higher education. 

The Office of Education is currently organized in eight divisions. 

The Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools is composed of 
three sections, concerned respectively with (1) organization and ad- 
ministration of elementary and secondary schools, (2) instructional 
problems of elementary schools, and (3) instructional problems of 
secondary schools. 

The Division of Vocational Education administers Federal funds 
appropriated by Congress for this type of education, promulgates 
policies governing the use of these funds, and in other ways assists 
the States in developing their programs of vocational education. 

The Division of Higher Education performs various services to the 
Nation’s colleges, universities, and professional schools. These serv- 
ices are carried out by three major sections respectively dealing with 
(1) educational organization institutional, State, regional, and 
national levels, (2) finance, and (3) student personnel services. 

The program of the Division a International Educational Rela- 
tions is designed to help the youth and adults of the United States 
and other nations toward mutual understanding. 

The Division of School Administration makes studies and provides 
advisory services regarding school housing, pupil transportation, and 
other matters relating to State and local school organization and ad- 
ministration. 

The Division of Special Educational Services gathers basic statis- 
tics pertaining to education and disseminates these data and other 


significant information for the purpose of promoting education at all 
levels. 
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The Division of School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas is 
responsible for the administration of laws enacted by the Eighty-first 
Congress making provision for assistance to schools in federally 
affected areas. 

The national scientific register project functions as a division 
within the Office of Education, performing functions relating to the 
maintenance of an inventory of the Nation’s scientific personnel. 

In a statement prepared for inclusion in the present report the Com- 
missioner of Education has e xpresse d the opinion that among the tasks 
which the Office of Education in rye should be in a position to per- 
form successfully are the following: (1) Maintenance of a repository of 
information on educational activ ‘ie s ad all branches of Government; 
(2) maintenance of a continuous survey of American education; 
(3) conducting conferences on aspects of education of national concern; 
(4) preparation of reports and recommendations concerning govern- 
mental action relating to education; (5) administration of Federal 
grants to States for education, and of Federal educational programs 
operating through State, local, or institutional agencies; and (6) assist- 
ance to educators and to Government officials in solving educational 
problems relating to national defense. 


(End of Summary of Part 1) 


B. Digest or EpucationaL Issurs Berore THE CONGRESS 


Within recent years numerous educational issues have arisen in 
Congress, and although many relevant bills have been enacted, un- 
resolved questions and new problems have continued to produce large 
numbers of legislative proposals in this field. 

Approximately 1,000 bills referring entirely to education or con- 
taining provisions concerning education were introduced in the Eighty- 
first Congress.! Some of the major proposals which were not enacted 
involve determination of Federal policies at the highest level, and 
adequate information upon which to base such policy decisions has 
not been assembled in all cases. 

The Eighty-first Congress enacted legislation relating to (1) finane- 
ing the current operation of schools in localities particularly affected 
by Federal activities, (2) providing for improved school facilities in 
these areas, (3) providing for State-wide surveys of sc ‘hool plant needs, 
(4) amending earlier provisions for veterans’ education, (5) providing 
for the awarding of scholarships and fellowships for basic scientific 
research, (6) providing Federal loans to educational institutions for 
the construction of student and faculty housing, (7) making changes 
in appropriations for federally aided educational programs, (8) pro- 
viding Federal funds for advance planning of public works, including 
schools, (9) making Federal provisions for social security optional for 
teachers, (10) providing for the deferment from military service of 
certain students, and (11) other educational matters. 

Committee action or action by either the House or the Senate 
was taken on proposals relating to: (1) Federal aid to the States for 
elementary and secondary education in general, (2) assistance to 
professional schools in health fields, (3) establishment of a labor 
education extension program, (4) reorganization of the Government 
affecting the status of the Office of Education in the Federal structure, 


1 Count made in the Office of Education. 
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(5) public library service demonstrations, (6) vocational rehabilita- 
tion, (7) educational relations with foreign countries, and (8) other 
matters affecting education. 

Following is a summary of some of the more outstanding educational 
issues of national importance. Most of these have received fairly 
recent congressional consideration but have been undecided or only 
partly resolved by the Congress. There is a reasonable expectation 
that revived or new legislative proposals relating to these matters 
will be introduced in Congress within the near future. 

No attempt has been made by the writer to evaluate the relative 
importance of these issues. The order of their treatment in this report 
is based loosely upon such considerations as (1) their relative impor- 
tance as indicated to some extent in several objective ways, and (2) 
the interrelationships of some of the major questions. 


1. ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMPREHENSIVE POLICY AND ORGANIZATION 
FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The extensiveness of Federal educational programs and the nature 
and number of legislative proposals concerning education recently 
introduced in Congress point to the need for the establishment of a 
comprehensive policy and organization for the administration of 
Federal educational programs. Several authoritative studies have 
set forth the need for a comprehensive policy and program of this kind. 
Investigation by the writer has revealed no evidence of controversy 
over the question of whether or not such a need exists. However, 
the question of what should constitute a comprehensive Federal policy 
and organization for education is of course highly controversial. 
Involved in the major problem of determining such a policy and 
organization is the question of the position and status of the central 
educational agency in the Federal structure. 

In accordance with Public Law 162, approved July 7, 1947, the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment (the Hoover Commission) examined the operation and organiza- 
tion of the executive functions and activities. In this investigation 
it had the assistance of various task forces which made studies of 
particular segments of the Government. The study of Federal 
Policy and Organization for Education was made by the Task Force 
on Public Welfare. The findings of this task force generally corrobo- 
rated those of other authoritative groups which had made similar 
studies. 

Among other observations the task force declared in substance: 
(1) that the Federal Government has no comprehensive policy or plan 
for the administration of its educational activities scattered throughout 
the governmental structure; (2) that the United States Office of 
Education has not been given adequate status and resources to assume 
leadership in Federal educational activities and coordinate and inte- 
grate the numerous Federal programs in this field; (3) that there are 
several agencies of the Government which have larger educational! 
staffs, and greater educational resources than the Office of Education; 
(4) that, in general, the Federal Government has promoted only 
highly specialized fields within the curriculum, to the neglect of the 
total curricular needs of the country; and (5) that a danger to educa- 
tion lies in the uncontrolled spread of uncoordinated and specialized 
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educational functions over the Government without regard to effective 
over-all educational development. One of the recommendations of 
the task force is that the United States Office of Education be made 
an independent agency backed by a National Board of Education. 
The Hoover Commission as a whole, however, recommended the estab- 
lishment of a new department containing the Office of Education and 
agencies administering social-security functions and Indian affairs. 
The Commission recommended that educational activities incidental 
to other types of programs should continue to be administered by the 
agencies whose functions these activities promote. 

The status of the United States Office of Education would be affected 
by enactment of any one of a number of proposals which have been 
introduced in Congress within the a several years. ‘These have in- 
cluded proposals to reorganize the Government or to authorize the 
President to put into effect reorganization plans, and proposals to 
establish the Office of Education as an independent agency. 

No major legislative effort has been directed in recent. years toward 
a comprehensive measure to consolidate the administration of Federal 
educational programs in the United States Office of Education. Some 
action was taken in this direction, however, by the Eighty-first 
Congress in Public Law 874. To a limited extent that legislation was 
focused upon the location of authority for the administration of 
federally supported educational programs. 8S. 656 introduced in the 
Eighty-first Congress proposed specifically to coordinate educational 
functions of the Federal Government in the United States Office of 
Education, but this bill was still in the Committee on Labor and 
Publie Welfare when the Congress adjourned. 


2. FEDERAL AID TO THE STATES FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN GENERAL 


From the time of its inception the Federal Government has par- 
ticipated in the financing of public education in a number of ways, 
including, since 1917, direct support of agricultural and industrial 
education in the public schools. Over a period of about 30 years, 
bills proposing annual Federal appropriations to aid the States in 
meeting the general operating expenses of elementary and secondary 
schools have been introduced in the C ongress in growing monies 
Within the last 10 years such bills have been favorably reported a 
intervals in the Senate. S. 472 (80th Cong.) passed the Senate aes a 
vote of 58 to 22 on April 1, 1948, and S. 246 (Sist Cong.) passed the 
Senate by a vote of 58 to 15 on May 5, 1949. Subcommittees of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor have held hearings upon 
and have favorably reported out bills similar to these, but none has 
ever been reported out of the full committee. 

The general pattern of the legislative proposal which has emerged 
from the long consideration of the subject includes provisions for: 
(1) Federal aid to the States for the purpose of more nearly equalizing 
educational opportunity through public elementary and secondary 
schools; (2) funds to be allocated to the States on the basis of an ob- 
jective formula; (3) funds to be used to guarantee a minimum or floor 
program of educational opportunity in elementary and secondary 
schools; and (4) funds to be administered, under State and local control 
of educational policy. 
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Particularly during and since World War IT numerous organizations, 
agencies, and individuals have declared in substance that many of the 
Nation’s schools are in dire need of additional financial support and 
that the Federal Government should appropriate funds more nearly 
to equalize educational opporvunity throughout the country. Oppo- 
sition on various grounds, but with emphasis upon the claim that 
such Federal action would lead to Federal control of education, has 
been sufficient to prevent enactment of this proposal to date. 

During the Eightieth and Eighty-first Congresses, at least, con- 
gressional and public discussion of this issue revolved largely around 
the question of whether Federal funds should be made available to 
aid private and parochial as well as public schools. Other questions 
on which less decisive differences of opinion arose included the follow- 
ing: whether aid should be authorized for some or all of the States; 
what should be the method of allocating funds to the States; and what 
should be the nature and extent of safeguards for the educational 
welfare of children of different racial groups. 

The issue of Federal aid to the States for elementary and secondary 
education has become perennial and undoubtedly will be further con- 
sidered in the Congress. 


3. ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNIVERSAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


A national controversy over the question of establishing a universal 
training or universal military training program has been almost con- 
tinous in the United States for many years. 

The controversy has been many-sided, and considerable confusion 
has pervaded consideration of the question. Some prominent pro- 
ponents of a universal training program have referred to it as having 

a strictly military purpose. Other proponents, equally as prominent, 
ies spoken in terms of much more diffuse objectives, such as educa 
tional benefits other than military training, health improvement, and 
personality and character development for the Nation’s youth. There 
has not been agreement as to whether these benefits would be con- 
comitant to the military training or whether it would be a deterrent 
to their attainment. 

President Truman has emphasized that the question is one of edu- 

ation or traming and not conscription. In his message to Congress 
on October 23, 1945, at a time when the proposed program was being 
most widely disc ussed, the President said: 

Universal military training is not conscription * * * Trainees under this 
proposed legislation * * * would not be enrolled in any of the armed 
services. They would be civilians in training. 
= reference to the proposed program, on November 15, 1945, 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower said: 


The actual fighting elements of the Army are really a rather small proportion 
of the whole * * * I would say, e xoept for the man who is the rifleman, the 
machine gunner, and the artilleryman in your system, the rest of them would 
finally have to go to institutions, either in the Army or in civilian life, where they 
would get a very intensive course. 


Other prominent persons have since emphasized the educational 
nature of the issue. 

Following are a few of the high lights bearing upon the history of 
proposals for a universal training program. 
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In 1940 President Roosevelt took several actions relating to provi- 
sions for a Government training and service program for youth. In 
that year the Congress enacted an administration proposal to train 
Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees for noncombatant military 
service, and gave the National Youth Administration an additional 
$32,500,000 for training youth in civilian occupations needed for na- 
tional defense. 

The Gurney-Wadsworth bill for 1 year of military service was intro- 
duced on February 11, 1943. No action was taken on this bill. 

At a press conference on August 18, 1944, President Roosevelt 
presented the issue of a 1-year Government training program for youth 
as a question for public study. He indicated that the plan he had in 
mind was closer to the old Civilian Conservation Corps than to direct 
military training. Three months later (on November 17, 1944) Mr. 
Roosevelt said that he would urge congressional adoption of compul- 
sory universal service for the country’s youth. He countered ques- 
tions concerning the degree to which such a system would involve 
military training. 

On January 11, 1944, Chairman May of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs introduced H. R. 3947, a bill similar to the Gurney- 
Wadsworth bill of 1943. No action was taken on H. R. 3947. 

A number of bills proposing a universal training program were 
introduced in 1945, including a new bill introduced by Committee 
Chairman May. In that year the Select Committee on Postwar 
Military Policy held extensive hearings and recommended a system 
of universal military training for the critical years ahead. Beginning 
in 1945 President Truman has at each session of Congress urged adop- 
tion of a universal training program. 

In December 1946 President Truman appointed an Advisory Com- 
mission on Universal Training, which published a report in 1947 
wholeheartedly in favor of universal military training. There were 
accusations from some quarters that the members of the Commission 
were known in advance to have been in favor of such training. When 
the question arose again in 1948 the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services held extensive hearings on the subject. 

A number of bills proposing universal training or universal military 
training were introduced in the Eighty-first Congress. 5. 4062, 
introduced by the chairman of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, proposed to establish a National Security Training Corps in 
which male citizens between the ages of 17 and 20 would be liable for 
training for 1 year or its equivalent, consisting of 6 months of basic 
training and an additional period in one of several alternative pro- 
grams. Actual conduct of the training would be by Federal agencies, 
chiefly the branches of the Department of Defense, but including some 
civilian agencies. Standards, policies, and quotas for the corps would 
be determined by a National Security Training Commission consisting 
of two civilians and one member of the Armed Forces, appointed by the 
Prestdent and Senate. 

The whole problem of a universal training program was restudied 
by the Armed Services C euadiniaben of Congress during the latter part 
of 1950. It is expected that new proposals for a universal training 
program will be considered early in the Eighty-second Congress. 
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4. FEDERAL AID TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN GENERAL 


From the very earliest period of American history, the Federal 
‘Government has given financial assistance to colleges and universities. 
With the passage of the Morrill Act of 1862 providing for the estab- 
lishment of the land-grant colleges, the Federal Government initiated 
a policy of subsidizing specific areas of interest in higher education. 
These areas of interest have lain principally in the fields of agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, and the physical sciences. 

The depression of the 1930’s marked the beginning of a sharp 
increase in Federal funds for higher education, including funds for 
buildings for tax-supported institutions and work scholarships for 
needy students. During World War II the fiscal relationships be- 
tween the Federal Government and the colleges and universities were 
further expanded to include contractual arrangements for the training 
of military and civilian personnel, for research, and for other specific 
wartime needs and services. Since World War II, Federal payments 
for the education of veterans and for other activities have met nearly 
half of the current expenses of most institutions of higher education 

As the program for the education of veterans declines, the colleges 
and universities are faced with grave financial problems. Various 
bills affecting Federal relations to higher education were introduced 
in the Eighty-first Congress. Specific information concerning some of 
the unresolved questions is given under the headings of other issues in 
higher education dealt with in this report. While enactment of any 
one of the several specific proposals would provide some form of 
direct or indirect Federal aid to colleges and universities, there would 
remain for consideration the question of an integrated program of 
Federal aid to institutions of higher education in general. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education has urged development of a 
sound pattern of continuing Federal support for the Nation’s colleges 
and universities. 


5. PROPOSED NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP AND FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


The Government of the United States supports no permanent sys- 
tem of general scholarships similar to those financed by some foreign 
covernments for students at domestic institutions of higher education. 
Existing scholarship and fellowship programs financed | by the United 
States Government for training at institutions of higher education in 
this country were established for the benefit of a special group, such 
as veterans, or for training principally in scientific fields. 

The establishment of a broad, general program of federally financed 
scholarships in the United States has been recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, by the Task Force on Public 
Welfare of the Commission on Organization of the Government (the 
Hoover Commission), by the President’s Scientific Research Board, 
by the Federal Security Agency, and by other agencies, organizations, 
and individuals. As a whole, the recommendations have been for a 
program providing for study in all branches of knowledge rather than 
in only a few specialized fields, and for all classes of persons rather 
than for only certain groups. In several messages to Congress, Presi- 
dent Truman has urged enactment of a Federal program of general 
scholarships and fellowships. 
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Over 30 bills and joint resolutions containing provisions for scholar- 
ships, fellowships, or other forms of Federal aid to students were 
introduced in the Eighty-first Congress. Action was taken on some 
of these proposals, and several became law. Senate Joint Resolution 3 
was approved August 24, 1949 (Public Law 265). S. 247, the National 
Science Foundation Act, was approved by the President on May 10, 
1950 (Public Law 507). H. R. 5731 was approved on September 29, 
1950 (Public Law 861). 

The aid to students provided under these laws is very limited. 
None of these acts provides for a broad program of general scholar- 
ships and fellowships such as has been recommended by the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, by other organizations and agen- 
cies, and by President Truman. Identical bills. proposing a program 
of this kind were introduced in August 1950 by the chairmen of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 5S. 3996 and H. R. 9429 (the Student 
Aid Act of 1950), proposing to establish a program of scholarships and 
loans for undergraduate students, and authorizing an appropriation 
of $15,000,000 for the purpose for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
were in committee in the Senate and the House, respectively, when the 
Congress adjourned 


6. REORGANIZATION AND EXPANSION OF THE RESERVE OFFICERS’ 
TRAINING CORPS 


On June 29, 1950, the Secretary of Defense sent the chairmen of 
the House and Senate Committees on Armed Services copies of 
proposed legislation to provide for a “Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and for other purposes.’”’ The Secretary of Defense recom- 
mended that the draft bill be enacted into law. 

his legislative proposal was originally developed on tbe basis of 
and as a result of the recommendations of the Committee on Civilian 
Components of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The bill was designed to provide a single statutory basis for the 
ROTC programs of all the armed services; to restore equality of 
benefits and obligations as between the ROTC students of the three 
services; to effect certain changes in the administration of the statutes 
governing the ROTC; and generally to strengthen and improve the 
ROTC. 

The draft bill was cleared by the Bureau of the Budget late in June 
1950, and was introduced in the Senate (as S. 3846) on June 29, and 
in the House (as H. R. 9019) on June 30, 1950, by the chairmen, 
respectively, of the Senate and House Committees on Armed Services. 
No committee hearings were held on the proposal during the Eighty- 
first Congress. Relative to the cost of the proposed program, the 
Secretary of Defense said in his letter of June 29, 1950: 

The ultimate fiscal effect of this proposed legislation will be influenced by several 
factors which are difficult to evaluate accurately at this time. On the basis of the 
present strength and needs of the three services if the programs were fully imple- 
mented, it is estimated that the annual cost of the programs authorized by the 
bill would level off at approximately $111,917,000 in the fiscal year 1959. If the 
enabling legislation is enacted in time to provide a complete implementation of 
the programs during fiscal year 1951, it is estimated that the cost of such programs 
would be approximately $75,548,000. This compares with the present appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1950 for the current Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
programs of $47,388,000. 
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In conformity with provisions of the letter from the Bureau of the 
Budget clearing the ROTC bill, action has been initiated for coordinate 
consideration by several Federal agencies of certain procedures and 
administrative matters under the proposed ROTC bill and under such 
comparable legislative proposals as the student-aid bill sponsored by 
the Federal Security Agency. The objective is to provide for coordi- 
nated processes for the se ‘lection of students, and to prevent undue 
competition among the various programs. The agencies concerned 
are the National Security Resources Board, the Selective Service 
System, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Office of Education 
(Federal Security Agency), and the three departments of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Regarding this matter, the Secretary of Defense 
said in his letter of June 27, 1950: 


mf 

In connection with the proposed legislation, it is appropriate to note an inter- 
relationship between it and a program for aid to students to engage in higher 
education being sponsored by the Federal Security Agency. While the ends to be 
served by these legislative proposals are different, both are concerned with Federal 
assistance to individuals seeking a college education, and the two programs should 
not be competitive. To assure this, the President has directed all executive 
agencies that might be concerned with the administration of these programs to 
work together in developing consistent policies for the administration of such 
Federal scholarship authorizations. Steps to accomplish this have already been 
initiated, and I can assure you that the Department of Defense will furnish full 
cooperation to the other interested Federal agencies in working out and agreeing 
upon administrative arrangements to eliminate potential conflicts among the 
various programs. 


7. ESTABLISHMENT OF A LONG-RANGE PROGRAM OF FEDERAL PARTICI- 
PATION IN FINANCING PUBLIC SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


During the depression of the 1930’s and the period of World War 
II the Federal Government contributed altogether nearly a billion 
dollars to the cost of construction and improvement of public school 
buildings. While the depression aid was extended over the whole 
country, throughout the war period Federal funds were provided 
only to those areas which had experienced a large influx of military 
personnel and war workers. The number and nature of pertinent 
bills introduced in the Congress during the decade 1938 to 1948 indi- 
cate that there was considerable interest in extending the scope of 
Federal aid for school construction during that period. Durmg 1949 
and early 1950 the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
the Council of State Governments, the Office of Education, and other 
agencies issued reports showing that there is a serious shortage of 
school buildings in many parts of the country due to the wartime 
deferment of construction and large increase in school-age population. 

Not counting measures which would provide only for long-range 
planning, about 50 bills proposing Federal financial assistance toward 
the provision of public school facilities were introduced in the Eighty- 
first Congress. In June 1949 a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare held hearings on a number of 
these bills and afterward prepared a composite bill which was intro- 
duced as 8. 2317. An amended version of this bill passed the Senate 
on October 17, 1949. The next day it was referred to the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. From March 28 to April 
1950, a subcommittee of that committee held hearings on school- 
construction bills. On August 7, 1950, the full committee reported 
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conference report was agreed upon, and the final form of the measure 
was approved by the President on September 23 (Public Law 815). 

Title I of this act authorizes a Federal leet bse of $3,000,000, 
to be matched 50—50 by the States, for a survey of school plant needs 
in relation to State and local ability to meet these needs. ‘Title II 
authorizes Federal aid to school construction during the next 3 years 
in areas adversely affected by Federal activities and on some Federal 
properties. 

The enactment of Public Law 815 was in part a response to the de- 
mand for extensive and accurate information upon which to base 
future consideration of proposals to establish a long-range program 
of Federal aid to the States for school construction. Such a program 
was contained in 8. 2317 in its original form. The findings of the sur- 
vey for which Public Law 815 provides will help to determine the ex- 
tent of Federal responsibility in this area. 

The pressure of mounting school enrollments may be expected to 
produce a flow of proposals for a comprehensive, long-range program 
of Federal aid to school construction during the Eighty-second 
Congress. 


out S. 2317, which passed the House, amended, on August 22. A 


8. ESTABLISHMENT OF A LABOR EDUCATION EXTENSION SERVICE 


Legislation has been introduced in several Congresses to establish 
for nonagricultural workers, organized and unorganized, the same 
type of educational service which has been extended to the agricul- 
tural population of the United States since 1862 through the land- 
grant colleges and Agricultural Extension Service. Extension teach- 
ing and short comprehensive institutes on campuses would be the 
principal means for providing these educational services, the classes 
being designed to meet specific needs of the workers. These range 
from a fundamental course in citizenship to instruction in parliamen- 
tary procedure for new union officers, or a survey of Government 
arbitration facilities for grievance committee members. 

Nearly all of the bills aimed at providing assistance in the extension 
of such educational services to workers have proposed to do so through 
the use of Federal-State grants-in-aid to educational institutions for 
an extension program of the nature described. These bills have placed 
over-all administration in the Secretary of Labor, with the main 
responsibility, as well as initiation of the actual educational programs, 
being at the local level. However, some of the bills introduceed— 
namely, H. R. 3785 and 6806, of the Eighty-first Congress—instead of 
using this grant-in-aid system, have proposed to provide for a com- 
pletely federally operated program conducted through regional offices 
of the Department of Labor under the supervision of a bureau created 
to administer the program. 

In general, the testimony at the hearings on these bills has raised 
three main questions. These are: (1) whether there is a need for such 
a Nation-wide labor-extension service for industrial workers; (2) as- 
suming such a service is necessary and desirable, whether the Federal 
Government should expend funds for such a purpose; and (3) assuming 
such Federal financial assistance is desirable, whether it should be 


extended through the grant-in-aid system or through a wholly federally 
operated service. 
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The first labor extension-service bills were introduced in 1946 
(79th Cong.), but were never reported from their respective com- 
mittees. 

Revised bills were introduced in 1947 (80th Cong.) under bipartisan 
sponsorship. Hearings were held on S. 1390 by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, in February 1948, 
and an amendment in the nature of a substitute was reported favor- 
ably by the committee on May 17, 1948. No further action was 
taken. 

However, the Department of Labor received $34,000 in its 1947 
appropriation for the preparation of materials for labor education, and 
established a Workers’ Education Unit in the Division of Labor 
Standards. The unit was eliminated by the 1948 appropriation bill. 

In the Eighty-first Congress, several bills were again introduced to 
establish a labor extension service—S. 110, and H. R. 61, 875, 1339, 
1380, 1511, 1736, 2521, 2565, 2973, 3096, 3378, 3764, 3785, 3789, 5259, 
and 6806. The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare held 
no hearings on S. 110 but reported the bill favorably without amend- 
ment on March 4, 1949. No further action was taken on this bill. 
A special subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor held hearings on the House bills in July 1949, but no bill was 
reported from the full committee. 

The expressed desire of federated labor organizations for the estab- 
lishment of a labor-education extension service sponsored by the 
Federal Government may be expected to stimulate the introduction in 
Congress of new legislative proposals for a service of this kind. Estab- 
lishment of such a service was favored in the Democratic Party 
platform of 1948 and recommended by the President in his state of 
the Union message to Congress in January 1950. 


9. EXTENSION OF FEDERAL PROVISIONS FOR VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


Public Law 178, Sixty-fifth Congress, approved June 27, 1918, 
established provisions for voe ‘ational training of veterans of World 
War I at Federal expense. The purpose of this act was to give every 
honorably discharged veteran of World War I who, because of service- 
incurred disabilities, was unable to follow his prewar occupation, the 
opportunity to learn another at Government expense. Under this 
act, which was subsequently amended, a total of 329,969 veterans 
applied for training, of whom 179,519 actually entered training and 
128,747 satisfac torily completed prescribed courses. 

Training for veterans of World War II is based upon two acts of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress: Public Law 346, the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, and Public Law 16, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. 

Public Law 16 provides for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans to restore employability lost because of service-incurred, 
compensable disability. Up to September 1950 a total of 449,273 
veterans had received some training under this act. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, often referred to as the “GI 
bil,” originally provided education or training up to 1 year for prac- 
tically every veteran and made additional training available for veter- 
ans whose education or training had been impaired, delayed, inter- 
rupted, or interfered with by reason of entrance into service. This 
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provision, as well as several others in the law, was liberalized in an 
amendment on December 28, 1945, which removed the limitation on 
education or training be yond 1 year for persons whose education or 
training had not been impaired, delayed, or interfered with by reason 
of entrance into service. The act has been further amended several 
{imes——increasing subsistence allowances in certain cases and provid- 
ing legislative solutions to problems that have arisen in other cases. 
Up to September 1950 a total of 5,772,280 veterans had received some 
training under this act. 

In his budget message for 1951, the President stated that there was 
some question whe ther some of the training being received by veterans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act was ¢ onforming to the orig- 
inal sound objectives of the law. He asked the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to study 
the situation and to recommend any corrective measures which should 
be taken to assure that expenditures for this program would yield a 
proper return both to the veterans and to the Nation as a whole. 
This report was transmitted to the President, who sent it to the 
Congress on February 13, 1950. A Veterans’ Ac canescens report 
on this subject was also sent to the Congress on January 25, 1950. 

The Eighty-first Congress enacted several measures affec tine educa- 
tional benefits for veterans and educational institutions providing 
training for veterans. Relevant legislation by the Eighty-first Con- 
gress included Public Law No. _ containing restrictions on educa- 
tional benefits; Public Law No. - 156, concerning training and research 
in medicine and surgery; Public Law No. 57 1, concerning the cost of 
teaching personnel and supplies; Public Law No. 610, relating to the 
regulation of schools offering veterans training, and Public Law 
No. 894, extending the provisions of Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

A number of additional proposals (expressed in at least 30 bills) con- 
cerning veterans’ education were introduced but not enacted in the 
E ighty. -first Congress. ‘These proposals related principally to (1) ex- 
tending the time “for entering and receiving training under the existing 
laws, and (2) establishing new provisions for the education of veterans 
of the Korean hostilities. Expressed interest of Members of Congress 
and of veterans’ organizations in these proposals indicates the prob- 
ability that some of them will be further considered in Congress. 


10. FEDERAL AID SPECIFICALLY TO MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Shortage of physicians, dentists, nurses, and other health personnel 
have been noted in the C ongress on a number of occasions in recent 
years. During World War Il some students received medical training 
at Federal expense under the ASTP and V12 programs. A major 
legislative proposal for Federal aid to medical educ — in peacetime 
was introduced in the Eightieth Congress. The bill (S. 2588) would 
have authorized Federal grants and scholarships in this field. No 
action was taken either on that proposal or on any one of several 
others including provision for grants-in-aid to medical education intro- 
duced in the Eightieth Congress. 

In the Eighty-first Congress a number of bills proposing Federal aid 
to medical education were introduced. These included proposals for 
assistance to students, aid for construction and equipment of medical 
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colleges, and omnibus bills providing broad grants-in-aid. Hearings 
on these proposals were held by committees of both House and Senate 
during the first session. 

In the Senate, S. 1453 was reported from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on August 3, 1949, and was passed by a voice vote 
on the floor on September 2 23, 1949. The House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce reported H. R. 5940 on October 11, 1949, 
but the measure did not reach the floor. A subcommittee of the 
House Committee afterward held a number of executive sessions to 
consider proposed amendments. 

The Senate and House bills were similar in substance, both pro- 
viding for Federal grants to schools on the basis of specified amounts 
per student enrolled, with additional payments for expanded enroll- 
ments. In addition, both bills would have made limited provision for 
grants to schools for costs of construction and for scholarships in those 
professional categories in which the number of qualified applicants is 
insufficient to assure enrollments up to the full capacity of the schools. 

A newer bill, H. R. 9508, proposing Federal assistance for schools 
of medicine, dentistry, nursing, and public health, was introduced on 
August 23,1950. This bill remained in committee in the House when 
the C ongre ss adjourned. 

Because of the growing military and civilian needs for trained 
medical and health personnel, and for other reasons, it appears 
probable that the Congress will soon consider new proposals for Federal 
aid specifically to medical education. 


11. FEDERAL*PROVISION FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE DEMONSTRATIONS 


In 1946 bilis were first introduced in Congress proposing to provide 
Federal aid to State library agencies for the purpose of demonstrating 
effective public library services. The bills proposed that in each 
State at least one such demonstration should be made, and that all 
the demonstrations should be ecarriedout in localities having inade- 
quate or no library services. 

The demonstrations were designed to show to the residents of a 
locality, over a period of time, (1) how books, magazines, and other 
library materials could be made available over an area at low cost, (2) 
why it is essential-that libraries be serviced by trained librarians, (3) 
how public libraries are controlled by citizens through boards of 
trustees, (4) how public library services can be permanently sustained 
by taxation spread over an area large enough to keep the cost reason- 
ably low, (5) how the cost of library services to a community can be 
predetermined, and (6) what pleasures and profits can be obtained 
from ready access to books, periodicals, and other library materials. 

The plan for library service demonstrations has been predicated 
upon two assumptions: First, it has been considered probable that the 
localities shown the value of public library services would thereafter 
continue to support such services from local taxes. Second, it has been 
assumed that the States as a whole would profit from the experience 
in techniques learned from the demonstrations. 

In the Seventy-ninth Congress, library demonstration bills were 
favorably reported in both Houses. In the Eightieth Congress a bill 
proposing library demonstrations passed the Senate. This bill was 
favorably reported by a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
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Education and Labor but was never reported out of the full committee. 
A similar bill, S. 130, was favorably reported in the Eighty-first 
Congress on January 24, 1949, but failed to pass on the Senate Consent 
Calendar. The companion measure, H. R. 874, after 5 hours of 
debate, was defeated in the House by a vote of 164 to 161. 

The organization which has been most active in supporting these 
bills—namely, the American Library Association—has announced 
plans for a new library service demonstration bill somewhat different 
from the earlier proposals. 


12. PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE SCOPE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
























The Federal Government has participated in the rehabilitation, 
including training, of disabled civilians (other than veterans) since 
the enactment of Public Law 236 by the Sixty-aixth Congress in 1920. 
This law provided for Federal matching of State funds for the rehabili- 
tation of industrially injured persons. Significant legislative develop- 
ments affecting this program since 1920 have included the passage of 
the Social Security Act in 1935, the Rando!lph-Sheppard Act in 1936, 
and the Barden-La Follette in (Public Law 113, 78th Cong.) in 1943. 

The present basic Rehabilitation Act, Public Law 113, provides for 
Federal assistance to States having approved plans for the vocational 
rehabilitation of injured persons. The law authorizes Federal reim- 
bursement of all administrative guidance and placement costs and 50 
percent of the cost of services to individuals, which include medical 
diagnosis and treatment, hospitalization, vocational training, and 
occupational tools and equipment. Services are limited to ‘“employ- 
able’ handicapped persons. 

Efforts of various individuals and groups to secure additional 
Federal legislation affecting vocational rehabilitation have been almost 


the second session of the Se venty-ninth Congress a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Labor held hearings on H. R. 5206, but a 
bill was not reported by that committee. 
Several bills on vocational rehabilitation of the phy sically handi- 
capped were introduced in the Eighty-first Congress. In June 1949 a 
special subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor 
conducted hearings on H. R. 3095, H. R. 5370, and H. R. 5577. The 
subcommittee reported these bills to the full committee without recom- 
mendations. No action was taken by the full committee. 
In May 1950 a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare conducted hearings on S. 1066, S. 2273, and S. 3465. 
Following tLe hearings a committee bill, S. 4051, was introduced, was 
reported by the full committee on August 11, and was passed by the 
Senate on September 13. This bill proposed to strengthen and expand 
the present program in several ways, two of which w ‘ould be the addi- 
tion of a specialized adjustment training service for the blind, and 
grants and scholarships for the training ‘of professional personnel. 
Hearings before the House and Senate committees have focused 
attention on a number of issues including the following: (1) What 
technical amendments to Public Law 113 are needed, if any, to enable 
the States to carry out the original intent of Congress when the law 
was enacted? (2) In the light of recent developments, what new pro- 
grams should be established by Congress, if any, to extend rehabilita- 
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tion to disabled persons not now receiving services? (3) Does the 
present method of financing the Federal-State rehabilitation program 
need revision’ (4) Would handicapper person benefit from a change 
in the administering agencies at the Federal or State level / 

These questions remain to be resolved by the Congress in additional 
legislation. 


18. ADEQUATE FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS IN AID TO OPERATION OF 
SCHOOLS IN AREAS PARTICULARLY AFFECTED BY FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress, declared it to be a policy 
of the United States Government to provide financial assistance to 
those local educational agencies upon which the Federal Government 
has placed financial burdens by reason of the fact that— 

(1) The revenues available to such agencies from local sources 
have been reduced as the result of the acquisition of real property 
by the Federal Government; or 

(2) Such agencies provide education for children residing on 
Federal property; or 

(3) Such agencies provide education for children whose parents 
are employed on Federal property; o1 

4) There has been a sudden and substantial increase in school 
attendance as the result of Federal activities. 

For a number of years previous to enactment of this law the problem 
of providing for the education of children now affected by it had been 


increasing in magnitude and complexity. As authorized by earlier 
legislation the Federal agencies concerned had been making various 
attempts at a partial solution. There were marked inconsistencies 


in the legislative provisions and in arrangements made by Federal 
agence ies to meet various aspects of the problem. The parents or 
guardians of many children affected had been required to pay tuition 
to meet in part the cost of their schooling. For many other children 
involved there were no provisions for education at public expense. 

Officials of some influential national organizations have expressed 
the opinion that the legislation enacted by the Eighty-first Congress 
dealing with this problem is aimed in the right direction, but that 
funds made available under this legislation are inadequate to meet 
the needs. It is apparent that the Congress will receive requests 
from several quarters to increase markedly its appropriations for the 
authorized program. Whether minor legislative adjustments will be 
needed as a result of experience in applying the provisions of Public 
Law 874 remains to be seen. 

At the end of the 3-year period of assistance authorized for mainte- 
nance and operation purposes in Public Law 874, the question of 
extending the program may be expected to arise unless in the mean- 
time the needs of the affected districts are merged in a Nation-wide 
program of Federal aid for elementary and secondary schools. 


14. PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCHOOL 
LUNCH PROGRAM 


Federal participation in the provision of school lunches began in 
1933. In that year the Reconstruction Finance Corporation made 
loans to several communities in Missouri to pay labor costs of prepar- 
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ing and serving lunches. By the end of 1934 the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Emergency Relief Administration were 
providing this type of assistance in 39 States. Later the Work 
Projects Administration and the National Youth Administration 
furnished both labor and trained management personnel for lunch- 
room operations. Following enactment of Public Law 320, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, in ‘August. 1935, the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation purchased commodities under sur plus removal operations 
and donated them to State agencies for distribution to nonprofit 
school-lunch programs. By March 1942, 6,000,000 children were 
benefiting from these programs. 

In June 1946 the National School Lunch Act was passed. This act 
provides for a school lunch grant-in-aid program administered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture with the cooperation of 
State departments of education. ‘The program is designed to im- 
prove the health of the Nation’s school children and to increase the 
domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural commodities and 
other foods. These purposes are carried out by the provision of 
Federal funds to assist in the procurement of food for school-lunch 
programs. Besides authorizing this activity, the act provides for the 
direct distribution to the schools of food acquired under surplus 
removal programs, and also authorizes the direct purchase by the 
Department of Agriculture of foods which would improve the quality 
of lunches served. For the fiscal year 1951 the Congress appropriated 
$83,500,000 for the school-lunch program from which about 8,200,000 
children will benefit during the year. 

For a number of reasons set forth in its report, the Task Force on 
Public Welfare of the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (the ‘‘Hoover Commission’’) recommended 
in 1949 that the primary responsibility for the administration of the 
National School Lunch Act be transferred from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Office of Education. A proposal included in 8. 656, 
which was introduced in the Eighty-first Congress but was not reporte d 
out of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, would, if enacted, 
effect this transfer. The proposal embodied in H. R. 9313, Eighty- 
first Congress, which was passed by the House on August 22 and 
reported in the Senate September 15, 1950, also would, if enacted, 
affect the administration of the school-lunch program. This measure 
would permit the Commodity Credit Corporation to pay repackaging 
and transportation costs on commodities made available for dis- 
tribution to the schools. Presently the schools receiving such com- 
modities for use in lunches for their pupils must pay the repackaging 
and transportation costs from warehouses. 


15. CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF INTERSTATE COMPACTS FOR REGIONAL 
EDUCATION 


In October 1947 the governors of the Southern States, in conference 
assembled, agreed upon a joint effort to solve certain common problems 
in higher education. Early in 1948 they established a regional council 
for education to carry out plans for pooling the strength ‘and marshal- 
ing the facilities of the Southern States in a cooperative educational 
program. With the official sanction of 12 States, the South’s regional 
education program, worked out by the council, is functioning with the 
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cooperation of a number of institutions of higher education. Partici- 
pating institutions in each of the cooperating States have agreed to 
provide certain courses offered at those institutions to students in 
other cooperating States in which such courses are not available to 
them. Interest in the program has developed in other regions, at 
least two of which are considering similar action. 

The southern program went into operation in the fall of 1949 
with provisions for cooperation among the States in medical, dental, 
and veterinary training. For the first semester 207 white and 181 
Negro students enrolled for courses desired at out-of-State institutions, 
without being required to pay tuition fees usually charged students 
from other States. The program does not affect present segregation 
policies in the South, as it provides for attendance of white and Negro 
students at institutions for whites and Negroes, respectively, or at 
institutions admitting students of both races. 

On May 4, 1948, the United States House of Representatives, by a 
vote of 235 to 45 passed House Joint Resolution 334, designed to give 
the approval of Congress to the compact on regional education. A 
companion measure, Senate Joint Resolution 191, introduced by 28 
Senators, after protracted debate was recommitted to the Judici lary 
Committee for further consideration. No further action relative to 
regional education has been taken in either House. 

In the meantime the regional program in the South is being operated 
under the assumption that the interstate compacts upon which the 
program is based are constitutional. However, should the question 
of the constitutionality of these compacts be contested in the courts, 
a decision might be reached that action such as has already been con- 
sidered in the Congress would be necessary to authorize the compacts. 


16. OTHER EDUCATIONAL ISSUES 


Educational issues which are less developed than those already 
enumerated but which will probably sooner or later receive congres- 
sional consideration or reconsideration include several relating to 
institutions of higher education, namely: 


Policy on scientific research contracts in educational institutions 


The National Science Foundation established by the Eighty-first 
Congress— 
is authorized and directed to develop and encourage the pursuit of a national 
policy for the promotion of basic research and education in the sciences. 

In this connection it becomes important to reassess the present 
practices of Government agencies which place research contracts with 
educational institutions. 

Concern has been expressed in some quarters that these practices 
have tended to concentrate research projects in a relatively few 
colleges and universities with the maul that scientific staffs have 
been drawn away from the smaller and less-favored institutions. 
Whether such concentrations are in the long-term national interest 
or whether the national interest would be better served by a strength- 
ening of many institutions in all parts of the country are questions 
involved in congressional consideration of Federal policies. 
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Extension of contractual research in educational institutions to the field 
of research in education 
With the annual expenditure of billions of dollars in public funds 
for the purposes of education, the field of research in education is 
to a large extent undeveloped. Discussions in educational circles 
would indicate that the issue of extending Federal research contractual 
arrangements to the field of education may be raised in Congress. 


Federal participation in the development of community colleges 


The President in his budget message to the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress referred to the development of community 
institutions for the purpose of permitting large numbers of young 
people and adults— 


to continue their education beyond high school in order to prepare for entrance 
to professional schools, to receive additional technical or vocational training or 
to round out their general education. 


The President asked the Federal Security Administrator— 


to make a comprehensive study of this development in order to determine whether 
the Federal Government might appropriately take any action to encourage the 
States and localities to establish and expand “community colleges.” 


The implementation of such a study may result in proposals for the 
consideration of the Congress. 


Federal aid to higher education for the purpose of college building con- 
struction 

The Eighty-first Congress enacted legislation providing for loans 
to colleges and universities for the purpose of constructing student 
and faculty housing facilities. The question of Federal aid for the 
construction of instructional buildings for colleges and universities 
may come into the picture as part of proposals for establishing a pro- 
gram of general aid to higher educational institutions. 


C. HisroricaL Review or FeperaLt EpvucatTioNnatL ACTIVITIES 


A complete history of the educational activities of the Federal 
Government would be voluminous. ‘The following historical sketch 
emphasizes certain developments and programs of significance in the 
evolution of Federal policies in this field. Other programs, lightly 
touched upon or not mentioned in this account, may have interesting 
historical backgrounds and current importance. A detailed study of 
current educational activities of Federal agencies is reported in parts 
III and IV of this report. 

For the purpose of this historical account, certain Federal educa- 
tional programs are discussed together under descriptive subject 
headings. However, these headings are not mutually exclusive and 
some of the programs relate to more than one of them. 


1. INITIAL POLICY 


From its inception the Federal Government has engaged in two 
types of educational activities: (1) Financing and administering its 
own educational programs, and (2) aiding the States and Territories 
in financing and otherwise promoting education. Federal activities 
in both of these categories antedate the Constitution. Other Federal 
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operations in the field of education, such as entering into contractual 
arrangements with colleges and universities for the provision of edu- 
cational services, have developed relatively recently. 

Apparently the Federal Government’s own educational pursuits 
began with the instruction of men in the military service. The 
educational program of the Army extends back to the Von Steuben 
regulations of 1779. ‘These regulation’ established the fundamental 
principle that— 

The commanding officer of each regiment is to be answerable for the general 
instruction of the regiment. 

Action by the Federal Government in support of education in the 
Territories and States began as early as 1785. In that year an ordi- 
nance adopted by the Congress of the Confederation for the Disposal 
of Public Lands in the Western Territory reserved one section of every 
township for the endowment of schools within that township. ‘Two 
years later, in the ordinance of 1787 providing for the government of 
the Northwest Territory, the Congress made the clear “declaration of 
policy that- 
religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged. 

In certain contracts for the sale of public lands in 1787 and 1788 
the Congress again set aside lands for the support of schools and 
universities. 

2. CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY 


A Nation-wide system of publicly controlled, nonsectarian schools 
and institutions of higher education was at the time of the framing of 
the Constitution only a distant hope of a few statesmen and reformers. 
Education was then regarded almost universally as being a matter for 
church control; and since in America there was no established national 
church, it would probably have been impossible to obtain agreement 
on constitutional provisions for the administration of education by the 
Federal Government. Although it appears that at one time during 
the Constitutional Convention control over education was included in 
a list of specific powers being considered for assignment to the Federal 
Government, the duty of administering education was among those 
items later deleted from the list. Because of the question of church 
control, and also because provision for education in the States varied 
markedly, the deletion was probably made to avoid raising a bitter 
and unresolvable controversy at a time when there was great difficulty 
in obtaining agreement on other important and inescapable issues. 

Apparently some of the delegates to the Constitutional Convention 
considered that the Federal Government was assigned the responsi- 
bility for promoting education under the “general welfare” clause of 
the Constitution. Alexander Hamilton expressed that opinion in 
1791. Presidents Jefferson in 1806 and Madison in 1817 urged a 
constitutional amendment specifically giving the Federal Government 
control over education. 

Since such an amendment was never adopted, and since the Con- 
stitution provided that powers not delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment were reserved to the States, public education as it slowly 
developed during the nineteenth century came under their control. 
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Thus the United States, instead of acquiring a national system of 
education such as exists in most other countries, acquired as many 
systems as there are States and organized Territories. However, 
under its constitutional powers to tax ‘and appropriate for the ge neral 
welfare, the Federal Government has played an increasingly important 
role in education as it has become more and more important to the 
security and progress of the Nation as a whole. 

Several decisions of the Supreme Court have held that Congress has 
power to promote the general welfare through the disbursement of 
public moneys and the grant of aid to the States.2 Although public 
education in the United States has developed under State rather than 
Federal control, interpretations of the Constitution which have been 
made by the Supreme Court apparently would sanction any Federal 
activity in education which could be shown to be in the interest of the 
national welfare. 

A number of clauses in the Constitution other than the “general 
welfare’”’ clause have also served as warrants and guides for the develop- 
ment of Federal educational programs.’ 


3. EARLY GRANTS TO STATES 


Most of the States that have been admitted to the Union since 1789 
were first organized as Territories. In organizing each of these 
Territories the Congress established school systems which were taken 
over by the States. Thus the Federal Government became the 
founder of the public-school systems in most of the States. 

In 1802 the Congress took definite action in continuation of the 
general policy in support of education initiated 17 years earlier by the 
Congress of the Confederation. With the admission of Ohio to the 
Union in 1802, Congress began setting aside lands for school support 
at the time of admission of a State. As other States formed from the 
public domain were admitted, the grants of sections in townships for 
schools were continued. New States also received lands for the 
endowment of academies and universities. Occasionally since 1803 
Federal lands have been granted to specifically designated educational 
institutions. 

Karly grants by the Congress to the 30 public-land States for 
common schools aggregated an area about 10 times as large as the 
State of Maryland. In addition the C ongress granted these States 
other lands used by many in whole or in part for the support of schools, 
amounting to over 76,000,000 acres. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the Congress also 
provided certain monetary grants to States which were frequently 
used to support education. These monetary grants were derived 
principally from the sale of public lands. 

Except for the few grants to specific institutions, the land and 
monetary grants were for education in general. The Congress did 
not define the kind of education to be provided nor attempt to influence 
the service of the school systems and educational institutions supported 
in the States. The income from these grants is now mostly depleted 
but is still considerable in a few of the States. 


? Massachusetts v. Mellon and Frothingham v. Mellon, 262 U. S. 447; U. S. v. Butler, 297 U. S. 65, 66; 
Helvering v. Daris 301 U. 8. 904. 


2 A list and discussion of such provisions of the Constitution is contained in the Congressional Digest, 
February 1944, 
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4. EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE AND WAR 


Following are some of the high lights in the history of educational 
activities in the several branches of the Armed Forces, and a short 
account of Federal activities in the education of civilians for wartime 
occupations. 

(a) The Army’s educational programs 


It has been pointed out that the Federal Government’s own educa- 
tional activities, as distinguished from Federal aid to the States for 
education, apparently began with the training of military personnet. 
The “general instruction” provided in the Army under the Von 
Steuben regulations of 1779 may have included little more than the 
principles of military drill and tactics. However, the need for the 
broader education of officers, particularly engineers, led to the estab- 
lishment of the Military Academy at West Point as early as 1802. 
The Artillery Corps for Instruction, assembled at Fort Monroe, Va., 
in 1824, was the first of the special service schools later established by 
all the major services of the Army for the training of officers. 

A broadening of the education of enlisted men occurred in 1835 
when Army regulations first stated that— 

Commanding officers of all regiments and corps ought to encourage, by every 
means within their power, all sorts of useful occupations and manly exercises and 


diversions amongst their men. 

An act of July 1866 marked the beginning of the long-lived post 
school system for enlisted men. It provided that— 
Whenever troops are serving at any post, garrison, or permanent camp, there shall 


be established a school where all men may be provided with instructions in the 
common English branches of education, and especially in the history of the 


United States. 

The Morrill Act of 1862 (establishing the system of land-grant col- 
leges) and an act of September 26, 1888 (permitting the detail of 
Army and Navy officers to established military institutes), founded 
the system of military education within civil institutions, which be- 
came the largest source of Reserve-officer supply in the United States. 

In 1891, War Department General Order No. 80 launched the sys- 
tem of troop schools for officers. The Army Medical School in 
Washington was established in 1893, and the Army War College in 
1901. By that year military education in the United States was 
being carried out in the Military Academy, post schools, garrison 
schools, seven special service schools, the Army Staff College at Fort 
Leavenworth, the Army War College, and the military departments 
of civil institutions. 

From 1901 to 1920 there was considerable expansion in the number 
of special service schools and in the variety of curricula. The Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1916, as amended in 1920, established the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps at 4-vear universities and colleges to ‘‘qualify 
students for positions of leadership in time of national emergency.” 
Establishment of the ROTC marked a new policy in Federal activities 
in education, involving close working relationships with civil educa- 
tional institutions. 

By 1939 the Army educational system for precommission schooling 
consisted of the Military Academy, the ROTC, trainees under the 
Thompson Act of August 30, 1935, the Air Corps schools, and Citi- 
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zens’ Military Training Camps. The schooling of commissioned 
officers was carried on by troop schools, 20 special service schools 
(with provisions also for enlisted personnel), and 3 general service 
schools which also carried out an extensive correspondence-school 
program. 

The entrance of the United States into World War II brought about 
a number of changes in the whole Army education system. ‘The 
Army specialized-training program, “the largest university on the face 
of the earth,’ by 1943 was established on more than 300 campuses 
extending from coast to coast of the United States. Under this pro- 
gram thousands of soldiers, many of whom would never have been 
able to go to college in civilian life, were sent to the best universities 
in the country. 

In an address before the National Institute on Education and the 
War during World War II, Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, commanding 
officer of the Services of Supply of the United States Army, said: 
“Education is the backbone of an army. ‘This was never more true 
than it is today—now.”’ 

Exigent requirements for training combat soldiers necessitated 
curtailment of the Army specialized-training program in March 1944. 
Medical and dental trainees and a few in highly critical fields were 
kept in this program. All training under this program was ended by 
June 1946. 

During the period 1940-44, 12 additional service schools were 
established. Of these, the Ordnance, Adjutant General’s, Armored, 
Counter-Intelligence, Army Security Agency (redesignated), and the 
Provost Marshal General’s were destined to become permanent 
additions to the service school system. 

During 1945, a language and area program for career personnel was 
established, the United States Armed Forces Institute became a regu- 
lar establishment, and the Army education program was initiated. 
The last named is a voluntary, off-duty program providing educational 
opportunities for all career ‘and active-duty personnel. 

During 1946, the Army school system, augmented by several new 
schools and reflecting lessons learned in World War II, was placed on 
a peacetime basis. This involved essential lengthening of both officer 
and enlisted courses to meet the needs of career service. Studies, 
both long-range and specific purpose, were undertaken for the purpose 
of keeping schools abreast of the times and affecting developments. 
The Army Information, Strategic Intelligence, Counter-Intelligence, 
and Army Security Agency se hools were established. The Army Indus- 
trial College (1924) was designated Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, ana the Ne.vional War College was chartered. These schools, 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, took over the facilities of the old Army 
War College (1902-41) at Fort MeNair, Washington, D. C. (The 
Department of the Army is charged with the administration and fiscal 
maintenance of both schools.) Other events during the year were 
the reinstitution of the Army ROTC program (operation of which 
had been suspended in 1943), resumption of the training of military 
personnel in civilian educational, medic al, and industri: al institutions, 
announcement of the Surgeon General’s various personnel procure- 
ment programs involving subsidization of formal professional educa- 
tion, internship, and reside ncy (postgraduate medical specialization), 
and the establishment of the reorientation program, stemming from 
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the Potsdam Proclamation and the United States initial postsurrender 
policy for Japan, involving reeducation of the Japanese and Ryukyuan 
peoples along democratic lines. 

The year 1947 saw the beginning of the Army’s new program for 
the education of dependents. In 1948, Congress (in Public Law 670) 
further amended section 127a, National Defense Act of 1916, enabling 
the Army to undertake, on a strict requirements basis, a more exten- 
sive utilization of the resources of civilian institutions for advanced 
academic training of selected personnel. 

To fill a gap in the educational system which time had brought 
clearly into focus, the Army War College (1902), discontinued in 1941, 
was reestablished as the highest level integral school. Developments 
in 1950 included the redesignation of the Army Information School 
and initiation of training and technical assistance to foreign nationals. 

The Army’s system of education now comprises the resident and 
extension facilities of integral service and joint schools, selected civil- 
ian institutions utilized on a requirements basis for duty-time training, 
correspondence-course facilities of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, and cooperating extension divisions of civilian colleges and 
universities. Education of service dependents and foreign nationals 
and the reorientation program are heavy collateral responsibilities. 
The Army extension course program, as an activity of the various 
service schools, is designed to serve the needs of the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserve Corps. 

(b) The Navy’s educational programs 

Educational activities for both officers and enlisted personnel have 
been carried out by the Navy in peace and war from the earliest days 
of the service. 

The United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., was estab- 
lished in 1845. In the 1880’s the Navy initiated shore-based schools 
for the instruction of specialists, both officers and enlisted men. 
This system had a great expansion in 1917-18, was maintained in 
skeletonized form during the 1920-30’s, and was enormously expanded 
during World War II. 

The Naval Academy Preparatory School was established in 1920, 
and the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in 1925. The 
National Defense Act of 1925, which authorized the NROTC, stipu- 
lated that it should conform as nearly as possible to the Army ROTC. 
Following congressional approval of the Holloway plan in 1946, 
Naval Reserve officer training was expanded to include the “regular” 
NROTC, “contract”? NROTC, and the naval aviation college program. 
All of these enrolled college or university students. 

The Navy’s educational programs in 1939 may be categorized as 
officer postgraduate education, officer technical training, and ship- 
board or on-the-job training. These programs were designed to 
promote careers for the officers and enlisted personnel of the Regular 
Navy who would carry out the peacetime functions of the Navy and 
serve as the nucleus of an expanded Navy under emergency con- 
ditions. 

World War II required that the Navy’s training programs be ad- 
justed to provide instruction for the millions of personnel newly 
luducted from civilian status. Courses were consolidated, long post- 
graduate courses were reduced in length and in number, officer- 
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candidate courses were accelerated, and enlisted personnel were 
given concentrated but effective instruction in relatively narrow 
areas of the technical knowledges and skills required in shipboard 
tasks. 

Programs of the type that existed in 1939 were nearly all expanded 
rapidly from 1941 to 1945. In addition, the use of newly designed 
equipment and new methods of warfare gave birth to many new types 
of programs. Aviation and submarine training received emphasis 
commensurate with their employment in the fleets. Amphibious war- 
fare in the modern sense was born and with it extensive programs for 
instruction in amphibious operations. The submarine menace 
prompted emphasis on sonar and antisubmarine training, both ashore 
in schools and afloat in coordinated efforts of ship and air contingents. 

The lag of shipbuilding behind the Navy’s ability to induct and 
train personnel prompted the initiation of ‘‘precommissioning train- 
ing.’”’ This consisted primarily of assembling personnel taught various 
specializations (called nucleus crews) together with newly acquired 
recruit caadhdnele (balance crews) to form the complete crew of a 
vessel then under construction. These personnel were then instructed 
ashore on synthetic and actual shipboard equipment to a point that 
enabled them to go aboard a newly commissioned vessel and operate it 
in a manner to permit its entrance into the fighting lines a few weeks 
after commissioning. 

Addressing the National Institute on Education and the War, on 
August 28, i Dean Joseph W. Barker, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the N vavy, said: 

The Navy itself has become one huge school. No officer or enlisted man ever 


ceases going to school in the Navy. For every man, from the lowest apprentice 
to the Commander in Chief, schools are in session all the time. 


After the Japanese capitulation in 1945, the Navy’s educationa 
programs were reduced rapidly and redirected to the longer-range 
objectives of a peacetime Navy. The Navy endeavored to profit from 
the lessons of the war. The emphasis on aviation, amphibious, and 
antisubmarine warfare instruction was continued, as were also many 
of the aspects of precommissioning type of training, especially those 
elements involving the ‘‘team’’ instruction of acs and enlisted 
personnel in coordinated shipboard functions, employing actual 
shipboard-type equipment under simulated wartime situations. The 
Navy embarked on an extensive educational program for officers in 
undergraduate and postgraduate courses in colleges and endeavored 
to adjust the training programs for both officers and enlisted personnel 
to the new conditions and implements of warfare in the atomic age. 
The officer-candidate educational program was continued in 52 colleges 
with an enrollment nearly 10 times that of prewar days; and the Naval 
Academy enrollment was continued at its augmented level of about 
3,600 midshipmen. The Navy’s Educational Services program in- 
augurated during World War Ii in conjunction with the United States 
Armed Forces Institute was continued in peacetime. 

As the world faces new threats to peace, the Navy is expanding its 
training programs. 

As a component of the Navy, the Marine Corps has carried out some 
of its educational activities and has shared in others. The Marine 
Corps Institute was established in 1920 and has since offered corre- 
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spondence courses for marines desiring to enroll for high-school or 
certain technical instruction. 

Courses conducted at the Marine Corps schools at Quantico, Va., 
and in technical schools of the Marine Corps for many years have 
covered both the theoretical and practical aspects of troop training. 
Courses requiring classroom attendance or shop or laboratory periods 
include drafting, clerical work, cooking and baking, foreign languages, 
engineering, radio, photography, and many other subjects. 


(c) Educational activities in the Air Force. 


Under an act of April 3, 1939, the Army Air Corps was authorized 
to institute its own educational system. Besides the Army-wide 
educational program including correspondence courses and troop 
school courses covering such subjects as English, history, mathematics, 
engineering and radio, the Army Air Forces began carrying on under 
their immediate direction a large educational program which was 
greatly expanded under the stress of World War IT. 

The Air Forces have continuously pursued a policy of maintaining 
the highest aviation-training standards in the world. The ever- 
increasing complexity of modern air machines in an age of specializa- 
tion convinced the command at an early date that its vast training 
program could be maintained only through cooperation between the 
flying and technical-instructional facilities of the Air Forces and 
civilian educational institutions. 

In 1940 the President called for a production of 50,000 war planes 
and a greatly expanded aviation-training program. 

By congressional action the Air Forces became on June 21, 1941, 
a semiautonomous part of the United States Army. The Air Forces 
were faced with the necessity of preparing the pilots, mechanics, and 
technicians to fly the war planes. Lack of classrooms and other 
facilities led to the leasing of nearly 500 hotels, theaters, warehouses, 
athletic fields, and other structures to provide the housing and educa- 
tional facilities needed. 

An officers’ candidate school and an officers’ training school were 
established to help meet the need for administrative officers. To help 
provide technicians and specialists to man the aircraft and supporting 
organizations the Air Forces entered into contract with hundreds of 
civilian technical schools, colleges, and universities. 

Pilots, navigators, bombardiers, gunners, and other air-crew mem- 
bers were trained at air bases throughout the country; contracts were 
negotiated with civilian flying schools; and additional personnel were 
drawn from the civilian pilot-training program of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

Aircraft engine mechanics, radio and radar operators, and thousands 
of other technical specialists were given instruction by the Technical 
Training Command and by civilian schools on a contract basis. 

On September 18, 1947, the Army Air Forces became the autono- 
mous United States Air Force, and as laid down in the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 became a full partner in the National Military Estab- 
lishment (later redesignated the Department of Defense). 

Technological developments during and since World War II have 
introduced new concepts of air warfare into the educational program 
of the Air Forces. 

The major elements of the Air Force educational system are now 
the Air Training Command, the Air University, and the United States 
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Air Force Institute of Technology. These elements are supplemented 
by the Air Force Reserve training and Air National Guard training 
supervised by the Continental Air Command; 125 Air ROTC units 
in various colleges and universities; and training on a reciprocal basis 
in Army and Navy service schools. 

The Air University with headquarters at Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Ala., emphasizes the command and staff aspects of officer education 
at varying levels of maturity and responsibility. This includes the 
Air War College for senior command and staff officers, the Air Com- 
mand and Staff School for officers of intermediate grade, and the 
School of Aviation Medicine in the fields of medicine and dentistry. 

The United States Air Force Institute of Technology administers 
the specialized education of selected Air Force personnel in the 
professional, technical, and scientific fields in civilian colleges and 
universities. The United States Air Force Institute of Technology 
also gives in-resident instruction in engineering and the aeronautical 
sciences and administers the language- and area-training program, 
the Air Force training-in-industry program, and United States Air 
Force extension-course program. 

(d) Education of the civilian population for national defense 

Particularly during World War II, the Federal Government carried 
out or promoted certain educational activities designed to prepare the 
civilian population for more effective support of the war effort. Some 
of the established educational programs were adapted to wartime 
needs, and new programs were initiated. 

Executive Order 9139 of April 18, 1942, gave the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission responsibility for establishing policies, 
regulations, directives, standards, and coordination of all Federal 
programs relating to the vocational education of war production 
workers for industry and agriculture. By Executive Order 9247 of 
September 17, 1942, the functions, duties, and powers of the agencies 
giving war tr aining were transferred to the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

The Bureau of Training of the War Manpower Commission was 
given responsibility for (1) developing unified programs and policies 
to meet training needs of wartime employment, and (2) exercising 
general supervision over the war training programs. The following 
Federal programs came under the scope of this authority: (1) the 
apprentice-training service; (2) the training-within- industry service; 
(3) the National Youth Administration (which was liquidated as of 
January 1, 1944); and (in the Office of Education): (4) vocational 
training for war production workers; (5) the food production war 
training program; (6) the engineering, science, and management war 
training program; (7) the visual aids service, and (8) the student loan 
program. 

‘Lhe apprentice training service is discussed in this report under 
the heading of “Vocational training, placement, and rehabilitation” ; 
and the National Youth Administration under the heading of ‘‘Edu- 
cational activities originating as relief measures.’’ The wartime 
programs of the Office of Education are described in the chapter de- 
voted to that agency. (See table of contents.) 

Besides these programs a training-within-industry service was 
established in the War Manpower Commission. This program was 
related specifically to national needs in wartime. 
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In May 1940, the Office of Civilian Defense was established to 
provide for cooperation with State and local governments with respect 
to measures for adequate protection of the civilian population in war- 
time. The Office carried out a number of activities in education for 
civilian defense, instructing thousands of persons in general and 
specialized techniques of civilian protection. 

The Office of Defense Transportation was established in December 
1941, to assure Maximum utilization of the domestic transportation 
facilities of the Nation for the successful prosecution of the war, and 
for other purposes. The Office promoted utilization by the transpor- 
tation industry of the war training facilities of Federal agencies. It 
also promoted educational programs within the several branches of the 
transportation industry. 

Educational activities by the Office of Inter-American Affairs were 
authorized by the President’s Executive order of August 16, 1940, 
which established the Office. Its wartime educational | objective was 
to develop a comprehensive educational program in cooperation with 
other American Republics. This program was carried out in support 
of the production of critical and strategic materials and for the benefit 
of the Armed Forces stationed at bases throughout the hemisphere. 

Under authority of the Lend-Lease Act (55 Stat. 31) the Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration established on October 28, 1941, author- 
ized several allocations of funds to the War and Navy Departments 
and the Office of Defense Transportation to provide special types of 
educational programs for nationals of Allied countries. These in- 

cluded the training of British personnel as radar operators, fire fighters 
wid mine-sweeper crews; the instruction of British student pilots at 
civil and United States Army Air Forces schools; and teaching Chinese 
students the technicalities of communications, engineering, and other 
activities. 


5. EDUCATION IN SPECIAL FEDERAL JURISDICTIONS 


In its infancy the Federal Government began to assume responsi- 
bility for the education of persons residing in areas under its special 
jurisdiction. Such areas now include the District of Columbia, reser- 
vations of various types, such as military posts, Indian rese rvations, 
and national parks, and the Territories and outlying possessions. 

An act of Congress approved in 1804 granted to the council of the 
city of Washington power to provide for the establishment and super- 
intendence of public schools. Subsequent acts delegated the admin- 
istration of education in the District to established authorities. The 
act establishing the territorial form of government: in 1871 made it 
the duty of the legislative assembly to maintain a free system for the 
education of all the youths of the District. More recent legislation, 
including the organic act of 1906 for the school system, has not limited 
the extent of the system of public education, except as the appro- 
priation acts have imposed limitations. The conclusion is clear that 
it was and is the intention of Congress to maintain in the District of 
Columbia a complete system pf education as that term is commonly 
understood in the United States. 

The arrangements that have been made by the Federal Government 
for the education of Indians living on reservations have developed 
from provisions of the Constitution, treaties, legislative acts, and court 
decisions. ‘The Office of Indian Affairs, which since its creation has 
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administered Federal educational services for Indians and natives of 
Alaska, was established in the War Department in 1824. In 1849, the 
Office was transferred to the Department of the Interior where it has 
since remained. The Office has developed its educational program 
through the operation of day schools, boarding schools, and com- 
munity centers, and through Federal aid to States. 

Federal establishment and continuing control of education in the 
Canal Zone came about as a responsibility incidental to the building 
and operation of the Panama Canal by the United States. In 1905 
the Isthmian Canal Commission took steps to establish a public-school 
system in the Canal Zone. The Federal Government has since pro- 
vided free elementary and secondary schools in the Canal Zone, and 
a junior college, which charges tuition. 

In establishing congressional jurisdiction over the seat of the 
Federal Government, the Constitution of the United States added 
that the Congress should 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by the consent of the legislature 
of the State in which the same shall be for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals 
dockyards, and other needful buildings (art. I, see. 8:17). 


This constitutional provision also removed the affected areas from the 
benefits of State or local governments (including the benefits of a 
scheol system). Hence there has devolved upon the Federal Govern- 
ment the responsibility for education within these reservations. Their 
varying situations have led from time to time to different Federal 
provisions for educational services on these areas and also on reserva- 
tions for other Federal purposes. 

In relatively recent years the Congress has made provision for schools 
on a number of reservations. For example, soon after its establish- 
ment in 1933, the Tennessee Valley Authority began using funds 
appropriated to it for providing se hool facilities for children of em- 
ployees residing on its properties. 

In relation to the Territories and outlying possessions the Federal 
Government has acquired obligations quite apart from those originally 
contemplated in relation to the States. Provisions made by the 
Federal Government for the support of education in the Territories 
and outlying possessions have varied too widely for review in this brief 
“+ count. Publice-school systems have been developed in these areas 
by their respective governments, which are subject to the approval 
of the Congress and the President. Some of the public-school systems 
receive Federal financial aid. 


6. THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND ASSOCIATED SERVICES 


It has been pointed out that the carly land and monetary grants 
made by the Federal Government in support of education in the States 
were for education in general, without legal stipulations as to the kind 
or manner of instruction. With the passage of the Morrill Act of 
1862 the Congress initiated a policy of giving aid to the States for 
higher education in certain specified fields. 

(a The colle ges 


The Morrill Act of 1862 provided a grant of Federal lands or land 
script to each State in the amount of 30,000 acres for each Senator 
and Representative in Congress from that State. The act gave scrip 
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to the States in which there were not sufficient Federal lands to make 
up their allotments. The proceeds of the sales of these grants were 
to be used for the endowment and support of colleges having as their 
primary object— 
to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, in such manner as the legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe. 
The teaching of military science was also required. Congress 
later enacted laws providing for continuing annual appropriations to 
these institutions, commonly called the land-grant colleges. These 
colleges now number 69, of which 17 are for Negroes. The United 
States Office of Education administers the Federal funds for their 
support. 


(b) Experiment stations and extension service 


With the passage of the Hatch Act of 1887 the Congress began 
granting funds to each land-grant college for the establishment and 
maintenance of an agricultural experiment station. Continuing 
annual appropriations for this purpose were increased by the Adams 
Act of 1906, the Purnell Act of 1925, and the Bankhead-Jones Act 
of 1935. Federal funds for the experiment stations are administered 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

In 1914, through the Smith-Lever Act, the Congress initiated a 
program of cooperation with the States in extension work in agriculture 
and home economics, to be carried on in connection with the land- 
grant colleges. Subsequent acts have provided additional funds for 
this work. Matching of Federal funds with State, college, or local 
funds is required for participation in the program. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is responsible for the administration of the Federal funds. 

Certain reforestation activities which were authorized by the 
Clark-MeNary Act of 1924 and the Norris-Doxey Act of 1937 provide 
for extension work involving the land-grant colleges. 


7. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION FOR CIVILIANS 


For many years the Federal Government has carried out, financed, 
or otherwise promoted programs of vocational education for civilians. 
These programs have included nautical education, in-service training 
of Government personnel, vocational education in the public schools, 
vocational rehabilitation of physically disabled persons, apprentice 
training, and aeronautical education. 

(a) Nautical education (merchant marine) 


In 1874 an act of Congress established nautical schools at six 
designated ports. In 1911 the Congress provided that the number be 
increased to 10. The type of training given in these schools was 
later consolidated in four institutions, known as State maritime 
academies, which train merchant-marine officers. The schools award 
the degree of bachelor of science. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 established the United States 
Maritime Commission and instructed it to develop and maintain an 
efficient citizen personnel for the merchant marine. In 1938 the 
Commission established the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps which in 1941 began operating the Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point, Long Island. ‘This became a permanent institution 
bearing a relationship to the merchant marine similar to that which 
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West Point bears to the Army, and Annapolis to the Navy. There 
is the distinction, however, that graduates of the Merchant Marine 
Academy become employees of steamship companies rather than of 
the United States Government. 

Besides these institutions the Maritime Commission has established 
and currently operates training stations, correspondence schools, 
upgrade schools and schools for specialists. 

(b) In-service training of Government personnel 

In-service training of Federal civilian personnel began as early as 
1876 when an act of Congress provided for the training of officers for 
the Coast Guard, then known as the United States Revenue Cutter 
Service. A permanent shore academy for training officers was estab- 
lished at New London, Conn., in 1910. In 1915 this became the 
United States Coast Guard Academy, which trains Regular officers for 
commissions with the degree of bachelor of science in engineering. 
The United States Coast Guard Institute has furnished correspondence 
courses to Coast Guardsmen on duty at sea and ashore since 1928. 

In 1879 the Bureau of Engraving and Printing began in-service 
training in the form of an apprentice school for engravers. Technical 
training for employees was instituted by the National Bureau of 
Standards in 1909. In 1920 the Department of Agriculture established 
its now well-recognized graduate school, from which certificates of 
credit are accepted in a number of other graduate schools at colleges 
and universities throughout the United States. 

Soon after its creation by act of Congress in 1933 the Tennessee 
Valley Authority developed a broad in-service training program for 
its employees. 

Executive Order No. 7916 of June 24, 1938, established a personnel 
division in each of the departments and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. The order stipulated that each personnel director— 
shall supervise the functions of appointment, assignment, service rating and 
training of employees in his department or establishment under the direction of 
the head thereof and shall initiate and supervise such programs of personnel 
training and management as the head thereof after consultation with the Civil 
Service Commission shall approve. 

The order further provided that: 


The Civil Service Commission shall, in cooperation with operating departments 
and establishments, the Office of Education, and public and private institutions 
of learning, establish practical training courses for employees in the departmental 
and field services of the classified civil service, and may by regulations provide 
credits in transfer and promotion examinations for satisfactory completion of 
one or more of such training courses. 

Systems of in-service training in the several departments and 
agencies of the Government now vary widely, comprising numerous 
types of courses and instruction. 

(c) Vocational education in the public schools 

The passage of the Federal Vocational Education Act (the Smith- 
Hughes Act) of 1917 marked the initiation of a new Federal policy in 
education. Since 1862 the Federal Government had fostered agri- 
cultural and industrial education conducted in or through the land- 
grant colleges. With the Smith-Hughes Act the stimulus to voca- 
tional education was extended to the public schools. 
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The Smith-Hughes Act provided for the appropriation of Federal 
funds not only for industrial courses in public schools but also for the 
professional training of teachers of such subjects. The second annual 
report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education contains the 
following statement concerning the significance of the Smith-Hughes 
Act in the history of Federal policy development: 

The Vocational Education Act is the culmination of an evolution in national 
appropriations for vocational education. Beginning with the Morrill Act of 
1862, the Federal Government has, by a series of acts, the Second Morrill Act, 
the Nelson amendment, the Hatch Act, the Adams Act, the Smith-Lever Act, 
and the Vocational Education [Smith-Hughes] Act, gradually found its way to 
a philosophy and policy in the use of national money for vocational purposes. 
The Morrill Act imposed but few conditions in the use of the money by the 
States. The Smith-Lever Act imposed many conditions. It is safe to say the 
Vocational Education Act is the most specific and exacting of all these enact- 
ments in its requirements upon the States in the use of Federal money. 

Additional appropriations for vocational education below college 
grade were authorized by the George-Reed Act of 1929 for 4 years and 
the George-Ellzey Act of 1934 for 3 years. The George-Dean Act of 
1936 authorized additional annual appropriations and extended the 
scope of the program. This act was replaced by the George-Barden 
Act of 1946, which added new services. 


(d) Vocational rehabilitatica of physically disabled persons (excepting 
veterans ) 

Another Federal program of vocational education has been carried 
out in the vocational rehabilitation of physically disabled persons, ex- 
cepting veterans. (Vocational rehabilitation of veterans is discussed 
in this report under the heading of ‘‘Education of veterans.’’) 

The Smith-Bankhead Act of June 2, 1920, first provided Federal 
funds for the purpose of cooperating with the States in the vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise. A number 
of subsequent acts, including the Social Security Act as amended in 
1939, have changed the Federal provisions for this educational pro- 
gram. 

An act of July 6, 1943, amends and supersedes the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act of 1920, and provides for vocational rehabilitation of 
war-disabled and other disabled individuals through State plans ap- 
proved by the Federal Security Administrator. The 1943 amend- 
ments include provision for payment to the States of administrative 
expenses and one-half of expenditures for rehabilitation and necessary 
expe snditures for disabled individuals other than veterans 

The Randolph-Sheppard Act of 1936 instituted a special Federal 
service to prov employment of blind persons. Although principally 
a welfare activity, the service includes some training for employment. 

Besides einen tering these programs the Office ‘of Vocational Re- 
habilitation in the Federal Security Agency carries out certain respon- 
sibilities relating to the procurement of vocational rehabilitation 
services for disabled employees of the Federa! Government. 

(e) Apprentice training 

A policy of Federal promotion of apprentice training was initiated 
in 1934 under authority of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Funds to continue the work were provided by the National Youth 
Administration ~ ablished in 1935. In August 1937, Congress passed 
the Fitzgerald Act authorizing the Secretary of Labor to carry on a 
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program of promoting apprenticeship and to establish standards to 
govern the employment of apprentices. The act transferred the ad- 
ministration of the service to the Department of Labor. In 1942 it 
was transferred to the Federal Security Agency and thence to the 
War Manpower Commission. It was returned to the Department of 
Labor in 1945. Besides formulating standards of apprenticeship for 
the training of skilled workers in industry, the service, now function- 
ing as the Bureau of Apprenticeship, acts as a clearinghouse for the 
national apprenticeship program and performs other functions relat- 
ing to the promotion of apprentice training. 


(f) Aeronautical education (Civil Aeronautics) 

Pursuant to the Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration organized a program of civilian pilot training 
in cooperation with colleges and universities throughout the country. 
The Civil Aeronautics Authority subsidized these institutions on a per 
capita basis for courses in ground school subjects and for flight train- 
ing. This program was discontinued in 1944. 

By authority contained in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and 
the Civil Pilot Training Act of 1939 the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion undertook in February 1942 a program of fostering and encourag- 
ing introduction of aviation education into the public-school curric- 
ulum. The program had as its objective the integration of relevant 
aviation materials into the regular subjects at various grade levels of 
the elementary and secondary schools, and the introduction of courses 
in the science of aeronautics for the junior and senior high school youth. 
This program is still in operation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration currently aids and encourages 
the widespread introduction and development of aviation education by 
furnishing technical assistance and guidance to schools, colleges, and 
educational bodies. It also conducts programs for the training of 
foreign nationals in the operation and maintenance of aeronautical 
equipment, and the application of efficient techniques and procedures, 


8. EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES ORIGINATING AS RELIEF MEASURES 


During the depression of the 1930’s several Federal emergency 
agencies carried out educational activities as aspects of relief programs. 

For example, the Civilian Conservation Corps, created by act of 
Congress in 1937 (50 Stat. 319; 16 U.S. C., see. 584) to sueceed the 
emergency conservation work established by Executive Order 6101 
of April 5, 1933, provided vocational training, as well as employment, 
to youth in need of remunerative occupations. According to a 
statement contained in a message from President Rooseveit to the 
Congress in 1939, the major purpose of the CCC was “‘to promote the 
welfare and further the training” of the individuals in the Corps 

An organized program of educational activities was carried on in 
each camp. A considerable amount of vocational training was pro- 
vided on the work projects and on some of the jobs in running the 
camps. Vocational education was also provided through instruction 
in classes during leisure time. Many enrollees attended public schools 
in nearby communities. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration established in 1933 


developed extensive educational programs in the States. These 
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included various forms of adult education, nursery schools, vocational’ 
rehabilitation, part-time employment of college students and employ- 

ment of needy unemployed teachers for schools closed or partially 
closed for lack of funds. The emergency agency known first as the 
Works Progress Administration, and later as the Work Projects 
Administration, supported a large number of educational projects 
ranging from literacy and naturalization classes to academic education 
at the college level. 

The National Youth Administration was established in 1935 (Execu- 
tive Order No. 7086 of June 26) to provide work training for unem- 
ployed youth and part-time employment for needy students. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said in 1939 that the major purpose of the NYA was— 


to extend the educational opportunities of the youth of the country and to bring 
them through the process of training into the possession of skills 


which would— 


enable them to find employment. 


Aids rendered to youth included occupational guidance. 

During the depression period the Public Works Administration 
made numerous grants and loans to States and municipalities for the 
construction of school and college buildings. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation also made self-liquidation loans to States and 
municipal authorities and to institutions for educational projects. 


9. EDUCATION OF VETERANS 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of June 27, 1918 (Public Law 
178, 65th Cong.) provided substantially that any honorably disc harged 
veteran of World War I who was unable to carry on in a gainful occupa- 
tion successfully, should be furnished, when vocational rehabilitation 
was feasible, such course of rehabilitation as the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education should provide. The act imposed upon the 
Board the responsibility to provide facilities, courses, and instructors 
necessary to insure proper training; to prescribe the courses to be 
followed; to pay allowances for maintenance and support of trainees 
and their dependents and other necessary expenses incidental to follow- 
ing the prescribed courses; and to do all other things necessary to insure 
vocational rehabilitation and placement of rehabilitated persons in 
gainful occupations. 

Section 3 of the act provided for training for those honorably 
discharged veterans who suffered a compensable disability as a result 
of their war service, but who were not vocationally handicapped to 
the extent that rehabilitation training was required. Persons in this 
class were given courses of instruction, including tuition and neces- 
sary supplies, but not with the maintenance and support allowance 
while in training. 

On August 9, 1921, Congress established an independent bureau 
(Public Law 47, 67th Cong.) under the President which was called the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau. All of the duties, functions, and 
powers previously conferred upon the Federal Board for Vocational 
{ducation, in providing courses for vocational rehabilitation for dis- 
abled veterans of World War I, were transferred to the Veterans” 
Bureau. 
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The program authorized by the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
1918 terminated on June 30, 1928. 
When Congress passed Public Law 16 in March 1943, it was aware 


-of the program that had been adopted and administered by the 


Federal Board for Vocational Education and the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Public Law 16, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1943, was quite 
similar to the act which was passed for World War I veterans except 
that there was no provision in the latter law similar to section 3 for 
the disabled veterans of World War II. The education and training 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (Public Law 
346, 78th Cong.) took the place of section 3. 

Following the passage of Public Law 16, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion began to emphasize the necessity of vocational advisory service 
to the disabled veteran. Not only were regional offices of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration used to give vocational counseling, but approxi- 
mately 380 educational institutions contracted with the Veterans’ 
Administration to render this service. In addition, the Veterans’ 
Administration adopted the policy that, if possible, the disabled vet- 
eran would be trained in the community where he was living, and also 
that it would use only existing accredited institutions of learning and 
first-class establishments for training on the job. The Veterans’ 
Administration, unlike the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
did not establish schools of its own, although it had the authority to 
do so. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (Public Law 346, 78th Cong.) 
on June 22, 1944, authorized an educational and training program of 
unprecedented scope for veterans of World War II. Practically all 
veterans were eligible for educational benefits under this act. Each 
eligible veteran was free to elect his own course; he was free to enter 
any school or training establishment which had been approved by the 
appropriate approving agency of the State in which such sc ‘hool or 
training establishment was located. He could pursue a course of 
education or training which he had elected for a period of time not 
in excess of 1 year plus the number of months he was in the service, 
but not in excess of 48 months. No Government department, agency, 
or officer of the United States was permitted to exercise any super- 
vision or control whatsoever, over any State educational agency or 
State apprenticeship agency, or any educational or training institution 
participating in this program. Educational and vocational counseling 
was made available under this law to veterans who had made appli- 
cation for it. 

The World War I legislation terminated on June 30, 1928, while 
both Public Law 16 and Public Law 346 must terminate on July 25, 
1956, except for certain cases under Public Law 346, as amended. 

On December 28, 1950, Congress extended the provisions of Public 
Law 16 (Public Law 894, Slst “Cong.) to veterans who served at any 
time subsequent to June 97, 1950, and prior to a date to be established 
by Congress or by the President, and who are disabled under con- 
ditions entitling them to the wartime rate of pension. This law is 
designed to cover the veterans who were disabled in the Korean 
situation or similar situations. At the time of this writing no legis- 
lation has been enacted by the Congress affecting education and 
training for nondisabled veterans who served during this period. 
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10. EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN COOPERATION WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


The Government of the United States has engaged in several types 
of activities in the field of international education. These may be 
listed as follows: (1) The bilateral relations entered into by the 
United States Government under its own coordinated, national 
program of educational and cultural cooperation with other countries, 
particularly in Latin America; (2) the international educational 
relations participated in by the Federal Government as a member of 
or contributor to several international organizations, such as the 
Pan American Union; and (3) the relations with defeated nations 
under the program for their reeducation in the ways of democracy. 

The basic policy of the United States Government in this field has 
been to foster mutual understanding, appreciation, and respect. 
Actions by the Congress and by several presidents have contributed 
to the evolution and implementation of this policy. 

For a number of years the educational and cultural relations with 
foreign countries have constituted one phase of the foreign policy of 
the United States. Since a few years prior to World War II, the 
Government of the United States like the governments of a number 
of other countries, great and small, has placed increasing emphasis 
on activities in this field. 

(a) Bilateral programs 

A forerunner of the first broad-scale official program was the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations, 
or the Buenos Aires Treaty of December 23, 1936. In accordance 
with the terms of this convention, the United States has since con- 
tinuously exchanged 2 graduate students with each of the 16 signatory 
nations of the other American republics. 

Activities of the national, bilateral program of the United States 
Government in educational exchange with other nations have been 
authorized by acts of Congress establishing the functions of the 
various agencies participating, and by acts specifically providing for 
certain phases of the program. Activities have included the exchange 
of special information and materials; the interchange of specialists. 
professors, and students; and cooperative educational programs. 

On August 1, 1946, President Harry S. Truman signed the Fulbright 
Act providing that some of the currencies and credits of other countries 
acquired by ‘the United States through the sale of surplus property 
abroad might be used for educational exchanges. The act established 
a Board of Foreign Scholarships which selects persons to receive awards 
and supervises the educational activities undertaken. The Depart- 
ment of State administers the program. The Smith-Mundt Act of 
January 1948, likewise administered by the Department of State, 
prescribes in broad terms the specifications for a major program of 
international information and educational exchanges 


(b) Participation in activities of international organizations 

Through membership in the International Bureau of American 
Republics and in the Pan American Union which developed from it, 
the United States has participated in inter-American educational 
exchanges since 1906. 

During and since World War II, the Government of the United 
States has collaborated with the governments of other Allied nations 
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in establishing and promoting the activities of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), and in 
efforts to reconstruct the educational systems of war-devastated 
countries and reeducate the defeated nations formerly under totali- 
tarian governments. 

During World War II an important new page was turned in the 
story of the development of international education. In November 
1945, delegates from the United States and 43 other countries, meeting 
in London, drafted a permanent constitution for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. The constitution 
came into force when adopted by the governments of over 20 nations 
within the following year. The preamble warned that the peace would 
fail unless founded “‘upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of man- 
kind.” The charter provided for detailed activities of the organization 
in fulfilling the general functions of (1) collaborating in the. advance- 
ment of mutual understanding of peoples; (2) giving fresh impulse to 
popular education and to the spread of culture; and (3) maintaining, 
increasing, and diffusing knowledge. The first UNESCO General 
Conference was held in Paris in November and December 1946. 

A joint resolution approving United States membership in UNESCO 
passed both Houses of Congress in 1946 and was approved by President 
Truman on July 30 of that: year. The resolution authorized the estab- 
lishment of a national commission to serve as a bridge between 
UNESCO and the Government and private voluntary groups in the 
United States. 


(c) Reeducation and educational reconstruction 


Two major problems in er ares educational relations emerged 
from World War II, namely: (1) The reconstruction of the educational 
systems of the ws eaavuaeale countries; and (2) the reeducation of 
the defeated nations in the ways of democracy. 

The Commission for International Educational Reconstruction, 
established in 1946, grew out of a series of conferences called by the 
American Council on Education to consider the critical problems of 
education in the war-devastated countries. The commission endeav- 
ored to stimulate and coordinate American voluntary efforts on behalf 
of education in the war-torn lands. 

Before the close of World War II, interested agencies of the Govern- 
ments of the United States and certain allied countries cooperated in 
formulating policies for the reeducation of the citizens of the Axis 
nations. The plans called for the suppression of extreme nationalistic 
teachings and the furtherance of instruction in democratic ideals. 

The over-all reeducation policy recognized that the reorientation of 
the Axis nations toward a democratic way of life was primarily an 
educational task requiring international cooperation. 


11. AID TO LOCALITIES PARTICULARLY AFFECTED BY FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


The program of Federal aid authorized by the Lanham Act (55 
Stat. 301) originated in the period just prior to World War II. The 
act provided for aid to loc al governments for the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of community facilities in areas swollen by the 
influx of military personnel and defense workers. The program got 
under way in the fall of 1941. 
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During most of the period of its operation the program was admin- 
istered directly by the Federal Works Administrator, but in later 
vears the administration was delegated to the Bureau of Community 
Facilities of the Federal Works Agency (now in the General Services 
Administration). 

Under this program hundreds of towns and cities which had become 
centers of war production, and had therefore experienced large in- 
creases in population, were given assistance in the construction or 
improvement of public works and services, including schools. 

Municipalities applying for Federal aid in the construction of 
community facilities under the Lanham Act were expected to con- 
tribute toward the financing of construction. However, when a 
municipality was unable to make such a contribution and the com- 
munity facilities were adjudged essential to the successful prosecution 
of the war, the Federal Works Administrator was authorized to build 
vital facilities wholly at Federal cost and to lease them to the 
municipality at a normal rental for operation. 

Construction of public schools figured prominently among the 
various projects undertaken under the Lanham Act authorization. 
The provision of schools was essential in order to attract workers into 
the war-production areas. Federal aid for the construction of public 
schools in such areas was discontinued in July 1946. 

Under the Lanham Act programs of war public services, Federal aid 
for the maintenance and operation of public schools was in full opera- 
tion by the spring of 1942. Although the operation of the war public 
services generally terminated in mid- 1946, Federal aid for the main- 
tenance and operation of public schools in federally impacted areas 
continued on a limited scale under special appropriations. 

Among its advance planning activities authorized by title V of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, the Community 
Facilities Services provided Federal loans to States and localities 
for advance planning of public schools and other educational facilities. 
Under the legislation authorizing this program no new planning 
advances could be approved after June 30, 1947. However, realizing 
the need for reactivating this service, the Congress in October 1949 
(Public Law 352) authorized a program of Federal aid for the resump- 
tion of eee e planning of community facilities including, of course, 
prim: iry and secondary public schools. 

Title II of Public Law 815, approved September 23, 1950, authorizes 
Federal aid to school construction over a period of 3 years in areas 
adversely affected by Federal activities. Public Law 874 approved 
September 30, 1950, makes provision for maintenance and operation of 
public schools in such areas over a period of 3 years. 


12. OTHER PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 


As explained earlier, this narration does not recount the history 
of all Federal educational programs, but only some of those most 
indicative of the course of development of Federal policies in this field. 
From this viewpoint two of the more outstanding developments not 
already set forth in detail have been the following: 

In 1867 the Congress passed an act (14 Stat. 438 incorporating 
Howard University in the District of Columbia. This institution has 
since been devoted to the higher education of Negroes. Since 1879 the 
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Congress has made annual appropriations largely supporting this 
university. A bill introduced in the Seventieth Congress to give 
statutory authority to these appropriations was passed after extensive 
debate in both Houses, and was approved by the President on Decem- 
ber 13, 1928. Limited supervision of this institution, formerly lodged 
in the Department of the Interior, was transferred to the Federal 
Security Agency in 1940— 

In 1918 the Federal Immigration and Naturalization Service inaugu- 
rated a program of promoting education for citizenship. An act of 
Congress in that year authorized the Service to cooperate with the 
public schools by sending them identifying information about appli- 
cants for naturalization, and by preparing citizenship textbooks and 
supplying them free to the schools. 

The Nationality Act of 1940 continued the provisions for this pro- 
gram and broadened the powers of the Service. It authorized the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization— 
to prescribe the scope and nature of the examination of petitioners for naturaliza- 
tion as to their admissibility to citizenship for the purpose of making appropriate 
recommendations to the naturalization courts. 

The act provided for the use of naturalization fees to defray the 
expenses of the Service in preparing textbooks and otherwise pro- 
moting education for citizenship. 

The authorized program is carried on by the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, without authority as a teaching organization, but 
with responsibility for rendering Federal cooperation with the public 
schools in education for citizenship. 

In 1933 the Federal Government began to give aid to the provision 
of school lunches. Initiated by Federal loans to communities in that 
year to pay labor costs for preparing and serving lunches in schools, 
a national school lunch program has been subsequently carried on. 
The program was firmly established by the National School Lunch 
Act of 1946. 

Through grants-in-aid to States the act provided for financial 
assistance to public and private schools, of high-school grade or 
under, operating nonprofit school-lunch programs. These funds have 
been provided to schools on the basis of the need for their assistance 
and the number of meals served. The act is administered by the 
Production and Marketing Administration in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

For historical information on other educational programs and 
activities of the Federal Government the reader is referred to part II] 
of this report. 


D. Procress AND CurRENT Stratus or EpvucaTIion IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


A comprehensive survey of the progress and current status of 
education in the United States is not within the province of the 
present study. The Office of Education, the Bureau of the Census, 
the National Education Association, and other governmental and 
private agencies have issued numerous publications relating to one 
or another phase of the condition of education in this country, or 
factors affecting it. The purpose of this chapter is to summarize 
selected data bearing upon a consideration of what the Federal 
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Government’s policy should be in the field of education. Further 
information of this kind is contained in other publications of the 
Legislative Reference Service which relate to specific educational 
issues that have arisen in Congress. 


1. EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF THE POPULATION 


In May 1948 the Bureau of the Census published the findings from 
a special study made by the Bureau concerning educational attain- 
ment of the civilian population. The 1948 report showed that 
between 1940 and 1947, despite the interruption of the education of 
millions of persons which resulted from the war, the average edu- 
cational attainment of the population 14 years old and over increased 
by about 1 year of school. In 1947 the median number of school years 
completed by persons 14 years of age and over was 9.6 years. The 
median number for persons 25 years of age and over was 9 years 

The number of persons who had completed less than five grades of 
school in 1947 was about 2,000,000 less than in 1940, and the number 
of college graduates was about 900,000 greater than in 1940. The 
average educational attainment of the nonwhite population continued 
to be lower than that of the white population at each age level, but at 
the younger ages the differences were somewhat smaller in 1947 
than in 1940. 

Among persons 25 years old and over (those who may generally be 
considered to have finished their formal schooling) the median number 
of years of school completed was progressiv ely lower with increase in 
age. For example, whereas persons 25 to 29 years old had finished a 
median number of 12 years of schooling, those 65 years old and over 
had completed a median number of only 7.7 years. On the other 
hand the higher educational attainment of persons 14 to 24 years old, 
for successive age groups, ranged from a median of 9.2 years for 
persons 14 to 17 years old, to 12.1 years for those 20 to 24 years old. 
This variation reflects the longer opportunity for schooling among 
persons in the older ages of that group. 

According to data published by the Bureau of the Census based upon 
a preliminary sample of the 1950 census returns, the median number 
of years of school completed by persons under 21 years old in 1950 was, 
for males, 9.7 years, and for females, 10.2 years. 

These data show that the general educational level of the people 
has risen somewhat since 1940. However, evidence that serious 
educational deficiencies remain has appeared in rejections from mili- 
tary service. During World War II over a million men were found 
educationally deficient for service in the Armed Forces. Of these 
over 659,000 were rejected for such service. Between November 
1940 and December 1944 over 12 percent of all rejections for military 
service were for educational deficiencies. 

Data based upon a study of over 7,000,000 men in the Army during 
World War II showed that nearly 1 in 3 had not more than 8 years of 
schooling and about 1 in 30 had not more than 4 years of education. 
The educational attainments of men in other branches of the Armed 
Forces were about the same as in the Army. 
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2. ILLITERACY 


In September 1948 the Bureau of the Census published the findings 
from a special study of illiteracy in the United States. This investi- 
gation showed that illiteracy had declined to a new low by October 
1947. At that time, however, 2.7 percent of the population 14 years 
old and over were still unable to read and write. 

Comparison of the 1947 illiteracy rate with the 1930 rate of 4.7 
percent, and the 1920 rate of about 6.5 percent, shows that there had 
been marked progress in the reduction of illiteracy in this country. 
Factors operating toward the reduction of the rate of illiteracy have 
been the enforcement of compulsory school attendance laws, the 
extension of educational opportunities, the dying off of the relatively 
numerous aged illiterates, and the special training given illiterates 
in the armed services during World War Il. However, 1947 illiteracy 
rates of 11 percent among nonwhites and 5 percent in rural-farm 
areas indicate where much further progress needs yet to be made. 

Of the 106 million persons in the United States who were 14 years 
old and over in October 1947, about 2.8 million were unable to read and 
write, either in- English or in any other language. The proportion of 
illiterates was lower in each successively younger age group, ranging 
from about 7 in every 100 persons aged 65 years and over, down to 1 in 
every 100 persons 14 to 24 years old. 

During World War II the Federal Government contributed to the 
reduction of illiteracy through primary education in the Armed Forces. 
Although in the earlier period of selective service illiterates were not 
accepted for induction, later they were accepted, and the Armed Forces 
found it essential to institute a mass educational program in order to 
teach the fundamentals of reading and writing to this group of draftees. 
As a result many persons became literate, who, under normal circum- 
stances, might have gone through life without learning to read and 
write. More than 300,000 illiterates were inducted after June 1, 1943. 
Special training units in the Army succeeded, in approxims ately 85 
percent of cases, in raising their education level to that of about the 
fourth grade. A lesser number were similarly given primary educa- 
tion in the Navy. 

Persons completing fewer than 5 years of elementary school have 
sometimes been called functional illiterates, for example, by the Armed 
Forces in World War II in their attempts to weed out those persons 
who were not able to comprehend simple written instructions. Data 
from the October 1947 survey of the Bureau of the Census indicate 
that the conventional definition of illiteracy—i. e., inability to read and 
write—is a much less rigorous criterion. In 1947 there were 8.2 million 
persons in the United States 14 years old and over who had completed 
less than 5 years of school, whereas there were only 2.8 million who 
were unable to read and write. Even among those in the lowest edu- 
cational attainment group, namely, those having completed no years 
of school, 20 percent were literate according to the census definition. 
At the other extreme of the functional illiteracy range, i. e., among 
those completing only 4 years of school 95 percent were able to read 
and write. It is obvious, of course, that in a socie ‘ty with a highly 
complex technology the mere ability to read and write—perhaps with 
difficulty—is in itself an index of very limited usefulness. 
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3. FACTORS AFFECTING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Extensive studies made by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association of the United States and other agencies have 
high-lighted certain facts bearing upon variations in opportunity for 
public education in different States and in different communities in 
each of the States. Following is a brief summary of some of the more 
significant findings from these studies.* 


(a) Variations in proportionate numbers of children 


Opportunities for public education vary widely throughout the 
United States. Some of the States and localities offer educational 
opportunities incomparably superior to others. The wide variations 
in educational offerings are due to a number of contributing factors. 

Some States have much greater educational loads, or proportionate 
numbers of children to be educated, than others. In 1948 the State 
having the heaviest educational load had one-and-a-half times as 
many children in each 1,000 of the population as the State with the 
fewest children per 1,000 of its total population. Where there is a 
larger percentage of children of school age there is, of course, a smaller 
percentage of adults to support the school program. 

In general, the States with the largest proportionate numbers of 
children are in agricultural regions, particularly in the South. States 
having fewer children in relation to number of adults are generally 
in the more urban and industrial regions. Unless a State having a 
larger proportionate number of children has correspondingly larger 
tax resources per capita, it must make greater financial effort to 
support a given educational level for all its children than a State 
having fewer children in proportion to the number of adults. Data 
based upon the present rate of natural increase in the population in the 
several States indicate that the differences in relative numbers of 
children to be educated are likely to continue to exist for at least 
several years. 

(b) Interstate migration 

The proportionate number of children in relation to the adult 
population in many localities is markedly affected by migration. 
Population shifts have brought acute educational problems to many 
States and localities, particularly in the far West. The Bureau of the 
Census has reported that— 


expected changes in enrollment for the United States as a whole may be very 
different from those that may occur in individual communities. 


In this connection the Bureau has pointed out that— 
the influence of internal migration is probably the most important element in 
causing such variations. 

Over 7,000,000 persons moved from one State to another between 
1935 and 1940. During World War II interstate migration of civilians 


alone numbered about 8,000,000 persons, and within the first 6 


months after the war approximately 6,000,000 civilians located in 
other States. 


‘Such data have been interpreted for use in support of arguments for the assumption of further Federal 
responsibility for the financing of education. Discussion of the pros and cons of this subject is not withim 


the scope of this report but is contained in a report prepared in the Legislative Reference Service entitled 


“Federal Aid to Elementary and Secondary Edueation.” Factual information bearing upon educationad 


conditions in the United States are here.reported as pertinent tw the present study. 
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(c) State differences in economic ability 


Generally, the States having the larger proportionate numbers of 
school-age children have less than average financial ability to support 
their schools. Their lesser financial ability is attributable to such 
factors as less valuable natural resources, less strategic economic 
locations, and smaller accumulations of capital and other favorable 
physical, economic, or political conditions. In 1948 one State having 
a high ratio of children to total population had an estimated income 
(total personal income of the people) of only $844 per capita, while 
another State having relatively few children in proportion to the total 
population had income payments of $1,803 per capita. 

In considering ability to support good schools the income of the 
xeople in relation to the school-age population is most significant 
in 1948 the income of the people per school-age child was four times 
as great in one of the States as in another State. 

(d) Difference in State effort to support education 

The amount of effort which the people of a State are making to 
support public education is shown in a general way by the percentage 
of their income being spent for public. education. In 1947 48, the 
percentage of total income payments spent for education from State 
and local sources ranged from a high figure of 3.88 perce in one 
State to a low figure of 1.68 percent in ‘another. Only 1 of the 12 
States spending the highest percent of their income for public educa- 
tion was among the 12 highest on expenditure per pupil. Three of 
the twelve spending the highest percent of income for education were 
among the three lowest in per-pupil expenditures. These different 
ratios reflect the difference in educational] load and relative income of 
the people. 

(e) Other factors 


Since a State’s current expenditure per pupil is one indication of 
the educational opportunities which it provides as compared with 
other States, the differences in per pupil expenditure among the States 
show that educational opportunities are far from equal throughout 
the Nation. These differences reach the ratio of 4 to 1. Othe 
measurable factors which give some indication of relative educational 
opportunities in the various States are: (1) The average salary paid 
to members of the instructional staff; (2) the average number of years 
of college training of teachers; (3) ) the need for teacher replacement 
because of inadequate preparation; (4) the average number of pupils 
per teacher; (5) the per-pupil value of school property; (6) the hold- 
ing power of schools as reflected by the percent of school-age children 
in school, high-school enrollments, and rate of drop- -outs; (7) the inci- 
dence of educational deficiencies among those called for military duty; 
and (8) the educational level of the popul: stion. Amassed data have 
shown wide variations among the States with respect to all of these 
factors. 

4, ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(a) Enrollments 


During the school year 1949-50 the total enrollment in public and 
nonpublic schools, elementary and secondary, kindergarten through 
grade 12, was approximately 29,000,000. The enrollment in public 
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schools alone was about 25,500,000. Of this number about 5,500,000 
pupils were in secondary schools. 

The Office of E ducation has forecast that by the year 1959-60 the 
total enrollment in public and private schools combined will have 
risen to over 37,000,000. This will be an increase of about 10,500,000 
over 1946—an increase greater than the total enrollment in 35 States 
during the first postwar year. These great changes in enrollment are 
being brought about in elementary schools by the increased birth 
rates during World War II, and in secondary schools by the tendency 
of a larger percentage of the population to continue in school. The 
figures indicate the magnitude of the Nation’s educational task now 
and in the years ahead. 

About 93 percent of the population 6 to 17 years of age were in 
school in 1949-50. Over half of the children only 5 years old were in 
kindergarten or the first grade, and over two-thirds of those 16 and 
17 vears of age were still in se thool. In general these increases repre- 
sent educational gains over previous years. In considering these facts, 
however, it is important to view the figures from another angle. 
About 7 percent of the Nation’s youth 6 to 17 years of age were not 
attending school. Nearly half the children 5 years old had not entered 
kindergarten or elementary school, and nearly a third of those 16 and 
17 years of age were out of school. 

The increase of enrollment in private schools is noteworthy. 
Enrol!ment in nonpublic elementary and secondary schools increased 
by 24 percent between the school year 1937-38, a normal prewar year, 
and 1949-50. During the earlier year nonpublic school enrollments 
constituted 9.5 percent of the enrollment in all schools. In 1949-50, 
however, nonpublic schools enrolled 11.8 percent of the total. Should 
the trend of the past 12 years continue it is expected that by the school 
year 1959-60 enrollments in nonpublic schools will constitute about 
13.6 percent of the total enrollment in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

(b) Revenues and expenditures for public schools 

Although the total amount expended for public elementary and 
secondary schools in the United States has increased considerably 
during the past 10 years, the people of the Nation are devoting a 
smaller proportion of their income to the support of the public-school 
system than they did 10 years ago. The public schools are primarily 
supported by revenues received from local, State, and Federal taxes. 
Demands upon these revenues have ereatly increased. On the 
national level a large proportion of the tax income is being used for 
payment for past wars and the current defense program. On the 
State level, a large measure of the income is being used to meet 
increased demands for welfare and other services. 

In many States and communities sufficient funds have never been 
available to finance an adequate school program. In some States 
differences among schoo! districts in ability to support education from 
local sources are as great as 1,000 to 1. Variations among States and 
localities in ability to support public education have increased largely 
as a result of the uneven distribution of industrial wealth among the 
various regions. 

In general within the last several decades the States’ financial share 
in the support of education has increased while the local units share 
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has decreased. However, in most States the local units are still 
bearing the major portion ‘of the cost of school support. 

Revenue receipts for public elementary and secondary education 
in 1948-49 (the most recent year for which the Office of Education has 
computed the data) amounted to $4,921,000,000. These receipts 
consist of appropriations from general government funds, receipts 
from taxes levied for school purposes, income from permanent funds, 
receipts from leases of school lands, Federal aid for vocational e¢ duca- 
tion and school lunches, and receipts from miscellaneous sources. 
Nonrevenue receipts in 1948-49 amounted to $649,683,000. Over 
$500,000,000 of this amount came from the sale of bonds for new 
construction. 

In 1948-49 total current expenditures amounted to $4,248,623 ,000 
(of which about $50,000,000 was for community services not charge- 
able to the education of pupils). Current expenditures include ad- 
ministration of general control (State, county and local), instruction, 
operation of plant, maintenance of plant, auxiliary services and fixed 
charges. 

The annual expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance 
varies greatly among the States.. The amounts for the four highest 
States in 1948-49 were New York, $284.85; New Jersey, $273.65; 
Illinois, $267.27; and Washington, $256.21; and the four lowest were 
Alabama, $107.04; Georgia, $106.84: Arkansas, $99.79; and Muissis- 
sippi, $76.98. The average expenditure per pupil for the continental 
United States in 1948-49 was $197.65. 

(c) Supply and economic status of public school teachers 


Late in 1950 the Research Division of the National Education 
Association of the United States published its findings from broad 
studies relating to the supply and economic status of teachers. Some 
of the data reported were the following: 

All of the States except Massachusetts in 1950 issued certificates 
or credentials to individuals prior to their employment as teachers 
in public schools. Most States have standard certificates based upon 
prescribed programs of professional preparation. Persons not fully 
qua alified for standard certification have been given “emergency” or 

“temporary” certificates. The number of these substandard certifi- 
cates In use in a given year is one measure of the shortage of qualified 
teachers. 

Each year in the late 1930’s the 48 States issued only about 2,500 
temporary certificates. In the fall of 1941 manpower shortages 
raised the number to an estimated total of 4,000 to 4,500. The cur- 
rent ee of qualified teachers (principally ~ elementary schools) 
is sO grea “however, that during the school year 1950-51, the public 
schools will employ nearly 80,000 teachers vith substandard certifi- 
cates. - 

In 1949 State educational authorities were asked to estimate the 
number of additional teachers needed to reduce teacher load and to 
provide adequately for increased enrollments. The estimated total of 
so-called needed supply was 35,534 in 1949; the comparable estimate 
for 1950 was 36,988. These estimated needs are in addition to those 
untrained teachers among the emergency teachers who should be re- 
placed. How many of the nearly 80,000 holders of substandard cer- 
tificates are so poorly qualified that they should be replaced is un- 
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an n. If it is assumed, that over 50 percent of the temporary 
sachers should be replaced, then the 1951 need for new qualified 
tonnes would approach 100,000. 

The estimated annual salary in 1950-51 of all instructional person- 
nel in public schools (including classroom teachers, principals, and 
supervisors) is $3,080, which has a purchasing power of about $1,772 
in prewar dollars. In comparison with earnings in other occupations, 
the school personnel have definitely lost eround during the past 
decade of war and readjustment. In 1939 the average salary of the 
instructional personnel was about $150 more than the average annual 
earnings of all employed persons. During the war years the salaries 
of school personnel fell far below those of employed persons in general. 
Since 1945 there has been some improvement, and by 1949 the salaries 
of the instructional personnel had about reached the average of all 
employed persons. If trends had continued teachers might have 
moved forward to a financial status approaching their prewar position, 
but earnings in industry have taken another recent upward turn that 
has not been matched by school salaries. 

To restore instructional salaries to their prewar status in relation 
to earnings in general, the current average salary would not be the 
present estimated $3,080, but would be well above $3,400. 

About 5 percent of the classroom teachers (or more than 45,000 
teachers) are being paid less than $1,500 for their services in the school 
year 1950-51. 

(d) Public school buildings and equipment 

Investigations made in 1949 and 1950 by a number of governmental 
and nongovernmental organizations and agencies showed a grave 
shortage of school buildings and equipment in many parts of the 
United States. The shortage has resulted from a number of causes, 
principally the rapid increase in school-age population within the last 
several years, and w a deferment of school construction. 

Marked increases in school enrollments brought about by the 
increased birth rate suede World War II may be expected to continue 
for several years. Except in a few war-congested areas receiving 
Federal assistance, school construction generally stopped during the 
war and repairs were neglected. 

Several estimates of school housing needs were made by investigat- 
ing agencies in 1949. The Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare reported finding a need for about 450,000 new classrooms and 
related facilities, which would cost perhaps a total of 10 billion dollars 
within the next 10 years. The Council of State Governments, sum- 
marizing estimates made by the States, reported an estimated need 
for between 440,000 and 480,000 new classrooms and accompanying 
facilities costing between 9 billion dollars and 11.5 billion dollars. 

The New York Times re ported that a Nation-wide survey which it 
had conducted showed millions of children were attending classes in 
obsolete, unsafe buildings utterly unfit for educational purposes. The 
Times pointed to the need for a school building program costing 10 
billion dollars within the next 10 years. 

Assuming that 50,000 classrooms had been built since World War II 
and that another 50,000 will be built by nonpublic schools, the chief 
of the School Housing Section of the Office of Education in 1950 
estimated there was a remaining need for 500,000 new public school 
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classrooms within the next decade. He estimated that the total con- 
struction of these classrooms plus the necessary supplementary facili- 
ties exclusive of land would cost about 13.5 billion dollars. 


5. HIGHER EDUCATION 


(a) Enrollment and degrees conferred 


According to data compiled by the United States Office of Education, 
in the fall of 1950 a total of about 2,297,000 part-time and full- time 
students were attending institutions of higher education in the United 
States. The enrollment in the fall of 1950 was 6.5 percent less than 
the 1949 fall figure of 2,456,000 students. 

The enrollment of veteran students had declined shi arply since 1949, 
In the fall of 1950 about 572,300 vete rans were enrolled as against 
856,000 a year previous—a decrease of 33.2 percent. The percentage 
of the total enrollment comprised by ve as rans dropped steadily from 
the peak of 52 percent in the fall of 1946 to 25 percent in the fall of 
1950. 

The number of students attending college for the first time in the 
fall of 1950 dropped about 7.4 percent from the comparable figure 
of 1949. The peak enrollment of first-time students occurred in the 
fall of 1946, when about 696,000 students registered for the first time. 
The decrease in new students in 1950 was confined almost entirely 
to men. 

Decreased enrollment occurred in the fall of 1950 in all types of 
institutions except the independent theological schools. Teachers 
colleges reported about the same loss of students in the fall of 1950 
and in the fall of 1949—a loss of about 250 students each year. The 
percentage decline in the total enrollment in institutions of higher 
education for Negroes was considerably less than the percentage 
decline of enrollment in all institutions of higher education. 

The year 1949-50 marked the crest in the postwar wave of under- 
graduate degrees. The large number of bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees conferred in 1949-50 is a reflection of the large entering 
class in 1946. In view of the diminishing freshmen classes since 1946, 
an equally large graduating class in the near future is extremely 
unlikely. 

The wave has now passed into the graduate schools. It is probable 
that during the next 3 years the number of graduate degrees will 
inerease marke dly. 

In 1949-50 almost a half million students received bachelor’s, 
master’s, or doctor’s degrees. This is 17.9 percent more than the 
number granted in 1948-49 and more than double the prewar high of 
about 216,000. 

(b) Finances 


The latest statistical report on finances in higher education pre- 
pate din the Office of Education gives data for the school year 1947-48. 
Following is an overview of the finances of 1,788 institutions of higher 
education in the continental United States for that year, supplemented 
by certain estimates made in the Office of Education for later years. 
In 1947-48 the total current income of the 1,788 institutions 
amounted to a little more than 2 billion dollars. Of this amount 
approximately half (51.9 percent) was received by the 630 publicly 
81909—51——5 
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controlled institutions enrolling 50.7 percent of the students; the 
remainder (48.1 percent) was received by the 1,158 private insti- 
tutions under control of churches and other nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, enrolling 49.3 percent of the students. 

The income of the 1,788 institutions for educational and general 
purposes amounted to slightly over 1.5 billion dollars in 1947-48. 
Approximately one-fifth (19.8 percent of that amount) was collected 
from nonveteran students; approximately one-fourth (23.7 percent) 
came from the Federal Government as tuition and fees for veterans. 
In addition the institutions received about $161,000,000, approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the total, from the Federal Government for con- 
tract research and other services, making the total income from Federal 
funds about 33.7 percent of the income from all sources. 

Private gifts and grants for the increase of endowment and other 
nonexpendable funds amounted to nearly $76,000,000. As might be 
expected, the bulk of this amount was received by institutions under 
private control, although more than $10,500,000, or 14 percent, was 
received by publicly controlled institutions. 

The total current income of universities and colleges appeared to 
increase about 20 to 25 percent from fiscal 1948 to fiscal 1950, with 
some prospect of further increase in fiscal 1951. 

Contributions of the Federal Government toward the support of 
higher education appeared to increase nearly 20 percent from fiscal 
1948 to fiscal 1950, with prospect for some further increase in fiscal 
1951. 

These contributions appear to be changing in purpose. Payment 
of tuition and educational fees for veterans dropped about 25 percent 
from fiscal 1948 to fiscal 1950; but the increasing interest of the Federal 
Government in research caused an increase in contributions for this 
purpose great enough to overbalance the decrease in payments for 
tuition and education fees for veterans. (These payments do not 
include those made to veterans for subsistence.) 

Total expenditures of the institutions of higher education for all 
current expenses in 1947-48 amounted to nearly 2 billion dollars 
($1,883,000,000), of which approximately half, or 50.5 percent, was 
spent by publicly controlled institutions, and 49.5 percent by those 
under private control. Nearly 1.4 billion dollars of the total amount 
was spent for educational and general purposes. Estimates based 
upon enrollment in the fall of 1947 point to an average expenditure by 
all the publicly controlled institutions of about $708 per student 
enrolled. From estimates on the same basis it appears that th 
privately controlled junior colleges spent about $578 per student. 

The current expenditures of institutions of higher education appeat 
to have increased by about 25 percent from fiscal 1948 to fiscal 1950, 
with probable further increases for the current year. These increases 
in expenditures may seem incompatible with the decreases in faculty 
and apparent decrease of 2 or 3 percent in student enrollment which 
are indicated from current studies. The most probable cause of this 
seeming contradiction is the rapid general increase of prices. 

(c) Faculty 

Administrative and instructional staffs of institutions of higher 
education in the United States in 1947—48 totaled 223,600. The full- 
time equivalent of these persons was reported by the institutions as 
143,243 men and 53,057 women, or a total of 196,300. The faculties 
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of higher education on the full-time equivalency basis were divided 
almost equally between publicily controlled (50.4 percent) and pri- 
vately controlled (49.6 percent) institutions. 

Studies now in progress in the Office of Education indicate a drop 
of about 3 or 4 percent in numbers of college officers and teachers for 
the country as a whole from 1948 to the current school year. 

The findings from a study of instructional salaries in 41 selected 
colleges and universities for the academic years 1948-49 and 1949-50 
have been reported by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. The 41 institutions from which the association’s Committee 
on the Economic Status of the Profession obtained information repre- 
sented a total enrollment of 251,310 students and a total of 13,551 
full-time faculty. Among the findings were the following averages of 
instructional salaries reported by 38 of the institutions (confined to 
teachers on a 9- to 10-month basis): 
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(d) Physical plant and facilities 

The 1,778 institutions of higher education which reported to the 
Office of Education in 1947-48 estimated their total investment in 
physical property and endowment and other nonexpendable funds 
as being nearly 6.5 billion dollars. Of this amount nearly 3.7 billion 
dollars was in the form of buildings, grounds, equipment, and other 
improvements, and a little more than $300,000,000 was in the form of 
money available but not yet spent for plant expansion. 

These institutions received in 1947-48 about $365,000,000 for 
increase in physical plant and equipment. Slightly over $248,000,000, 
or 68 percent of this amount was received by institutions under 
public control. 

According to estimates reported by the college and _ university 
administrators, provision of 265,000,000 square feet of floor space 
in new buildings will be required to meet minimum needs of higher 
education within the next 10 years. The total requirement includes 
170,000,000 square feet of nonresidential plus 95,000,000 square feet 
of residential space. The cost of this construction including equip- 
ment and furnishings, but excluding land, would be about $5,- 
000,000,000 at 1950 average prices. About 2.75 billion dollars of the 
amount would be expended by public institutions and 2.25 billion 
dollars by nonpublic institutions. 

Public Law 475, Eighty-first Congress, approved April 20, 1950, 
made Federal loans available to institutions of higher education for 
construction or remodeling of housing facilities for faculty members 
and students. At the time of this writing no loans have been made 
under the provisions of this law because of the national emergency. 


6. VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


By far the largest single educational program of the Federal Govern- 
ment in operation at present is that provided for the education of 
veterans. 
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By December 31, 1950, half of the 15,400,000 veterans of World War 
II had received educational benefits under Public Law 16 or Public 
Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, and 71 percent or 10,938,534 of 
the veterans had filed applications for benefits under these laws. Of 
1,822,253 veterans who were in training 106,189 were receiving 
benefits under Public Law 16 and 1,716,064 under Public Law 346. 

Expenditures for subsistence, tuition, books, supplies, and equip- 
ment under Public Law 346 from the beginning of the program through 
November 30, 1950, totaled $11,137,984,238. Comparable figures 
for Public Law 16 from the beginning of the program through Novem- 
ber 30, 1950, totaled $1,285,118,321. 


7. OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


A number of considerations other than those discussed in this 
report would enter into a comprehensive study of educational condi- 
tions in the United States. Some of these considerations, such as 
quality of instruction, are not susceptible to objective measurement 
on a Nation-wide scale. Concerning other matters affecting the pro 
gress and status of education, objective data are available in varying 
degrees of accessibility. 


E. ORGANIZATION AND FuNcTIONS OF THE UNITED States OFFICE 
oF EpUCATION 


1. ESTABLISHMENT, POSITION, AND BASIC PURPOSE 


Interest in the establishment of an office, bureau, or department 
of education in the Federal Government may be said to date from the 
census of 1840, which was the first census in which educational statis- 
tics were included. Thereafter Henry Barnard and other educational 
leaders pressed for action. Organizations such as the National 
Teachers Association actively campaigned for a National Bureau of 
Education. At their meeting in Washington, D. C., in 1866, the 
National Association of State and City School Superintendents pre- 
sented a memorial to the Congress urging the creation of such a 
bureau. Subsequently a bill creating a National Bureau of Educa- 
tion was introduced into the Congress by Representative, later Presi- 
dent, James A. Garfield of Ohio. This bill, enacted into legislation 
and signed by President Johnson on March 14, 1867, established 
Federal “Department of Education,’”’ headed by a Commissioner. 

Subsequent congressional and Executive actions have several times 
changed both the name of this central educational agency and its 
position in the Federal structure. Originally inde .pendent, the Office 
was lodged in the Department of the Interior from 1869 until 1939 
when it became a constituent unit of the newly created Federal Security 
Agency. After bearing the name of the Office of Education from 1870 
to 1929, it has since been officially called again the Office of Education, 
often with the prefix ‘United States.’”’ These administrative and 
nominal changes are significant in that they indicate the nature of the 
historical background for a consideration of current legislative pro- 
posals affecting the administration of the Office. 

The primary purpose of the Office of Education as set forth in the 
act which established it is that of— 
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collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress of 
education in the several States and Territories, and of diffusing such information 
respecting the organization and management of schools and school systems, and 
methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the United States in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of efficient school systems, 


and otherwise promoting— 
the cause of education throughout the country.’ 


Although the original statutory mandate to promote ‘‘the cause of 
education throughout the country” is rather inclusive, further legis- 
lation and Executive orders have expanded the functions of the Office 
of Education in specific spheres. These have included: (1) the ad- 
ministration of Federal funds appropriated as aids to education in the 
States, (2) the operation of specified programs, and (3) the conduct of 
special studies. Following is a brief historical account of the expansion 
of the responsibilities and activities of the Office. 


2. GROWTH OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


The act establishing the Office required that: 


In the first report made by the Commissioner of Education under this act, 
there shall be presented a statement of the several grants of land made by Con- 
gress to promote education, and the manner in which these several trusts have 
been managed, the amount of funds arising therefrom, and the annual proceeds 
of the same, as far as the same can be determined. 


This mandate, along with the statutory assignment to collect— 


such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress of education in 
the several States 
initiated the Office as essentially a research and reporting agency. 

The several grants of land made by Congress to promote education 
which were audited by the Department of Education during its first 
year included those provided for the land-grant institutions under 
the Morrill Act of 1862. 

Also in the first year of the one ration of the Department of Educa- 
tion, the C ongress re eee «<d the Commissioner to report on education 
in the District of Columbia. This report was the first of many 
surveys and studies of local and State school systems and educational 
institutions which have been reported by the Federal educational 
agency at intervals throughout its history. 

In March 1885 the Secretary of the Interior delegated to the 
Commissioner of Education the responsibility placed upon_ the 
Secretary by the Congress for the education of children of school age 
in the Territory of Alaska. In 1905, however, the responsibility for 
the education of white children and children of mixed blood who 
lead a civilized life devolved upon the Governor of Alaska. In 1932 
the duty of providing for the education of Eskimos and Indians of 
Alaska was assigned to the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Department 
of the Interior. 

The second Morrill Act, approved August 30, 1890, placed upon 
the Secretary of the Interior certain responsibilities regarding the 
administration of the land-grant colleges and universities. The 
Secretary delegated these duties to the Bureau of Education. The 
Office of Education has since administered these duties, including 
Federal grants-in-aid for the further endowment and support of the 
land-grant institutions. 


$14 Stat. 434; 20 U. S.C. 1. 
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On April 12, 1892, the President approved a congressional “Joint 
resolution to encourage the establishment and endowment of institu- 
tions of learning at the National Capital by defining the policy of the 
Government with reference to the use of its literary and scientific 
collections by students.” The resolution provided for scientific inves- 
tigators and students to have free access, under certain conditions, to 
Government collections and libraries. Included among agencies named 
to render such services was the Bureau of Education. 

One of the few acts of Congress directly affecting the primary func- 
tion of the Office (that of collecting and disseminating information) 
was approved May 28, 1896. In part the act declared that: 

The Commissioner of Education is hereby authorized to prepare and publish a 
bulletin of the Bureau of Education as to the condition of higher education, tech- 
nical and industrial education, facts as to compulsory attendance in the schools, 
and such other educational topies in the several States of the Union and in foreign 
countries as may be deemed of value to the educational interests of the States 


and there shall be printed one edition of not exceeding 12,500 copies of each issue 
of said bulletin for distribution by the Bureau of E ducation. * * 


In 1914 the Commissioner of Education promulgated certain guiding 
principles for the Bureau of Education which indicate the nature and 
extent of the responsibilities of the Bureau after nearly 50 years of 
service. Specifically the Commissioner declared the duties of the 
Bureau to be: 

1. To serve as a clearinghouse of information in regard to education in the 
several States of the Union and in all the countries of the world. 

2. To make careful and thorough studies of schools, school systems, and other 
agencies of education, of their organization and management, of methods of 
teaching and of such problems of education as may from time to time assume 
special importance, and to give to the people the results of these studies and also 
the results of similar investigations made by other agencies. 

3. To give, upon request, expert opinion and advice to State, county, and city 
officials, and to respond to appeals from individuals and organizations for advice 
and suggestions for the promotion of education in any part of the country. 

4. To serve as a common ground of meeting and a point of correlation for all 


educational agencies of whatever grade, both public and private, throughout the 
country. 


5. To serve as a point of contact in education between the United States and 
other countries. 


6. To cooperate with any and all persons, organizations and agencies in working 
out higher and better ideals of education, holding them before the people for their 
inspiration and formulating practical plans for their attainment. 

The Federal Vocational Education Act (the Smith-Hughes Act) of 
1917 established as an independent agency the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education to administer the act, and to make studies 
and reports to aid in the organization and conduct of vocational 
education in public secondary schools. In 1920 the Board received 
also the responsibility for administering the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of that year providing for the vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry. In 1933 the functions of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education were transferred by Executive order to the 
Department of the Interior. The Board became an advisory body. 
The Secretary of the Interior delegated its former functions to the 
Office of Education. The Office has since administered these functions 
except those relating to vocational rehabilitation, which were estab- 
lished as a separate Office of Vocational Rehabilitation within the 
Federal Security Agency in 1943 

An act of Congress in 1928 charged the Bureau of Education to 
make an annual inspection of Howard University. 
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Utilizing Federal emergency relief funds allotted to it, the Office of 
Education during the economic depression of the 1930’s carried out 
a number of large educational projects using unemployed persons. 
The Office also gave assistance to the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the National Youth Administration in the administration of their 
educational programs. 

The Office administered several emergency programs during World 
War II. On June 23, 1940, the Congress authorized a program of 
training workers for war production, which was administered by the 
Office of Education. This became known as the war production 
training program. It involved distribution of funds through State 
boards for vocational education to pay the cost of approved training 
programs, and resulted in the training of about 7,500,000 workers for 
war industries. ee for this program totaled $279,000,000. 

Also in October 1940, the Congress authorized the Office of Educa- 
tion to administer a program in cooperation with degree-granting 
colleges and universities for the organization of short courses of college 
erade designed to meet the shortage of engineers, chemists, physicists, 
and produc tion supervisors. This was called the engineering, science, 
and management war training program. More than 2,000,000 worke = 
for war industries were trained under this program. Appropriations 
for this work totaled $60,000,000. 

The Office of Education also administered a visual aids for war 
training program during World War II. The Office used appropria- 
tions totaling $3,500,000 for the development of nearly 1,000 educa- 
tional films and also other visual aid tools to accelerate war training, 

The student war-loans program administered by the Office of Edu- 
cation provided assistance to over 11,000 students taking training in 
designated technical and professional fields. A total of $5,000,000 
was appropriated for this purpose. 

In October 1940, the Congress established a program for the training 
of rural war production workers, which was assigned to the adminis- 
tration of the Office of Education. This program was designed to 
provide training in such areas as the repair and maintenance of farm 
machinery, food production, and food conservation. Originally 
known as the out-of-school-youth training program, it was finally 
called the rural war production training program. Under this pro- 
gram 4,200,000 students were benefited. The total appropriation 
amounted to $59,500,000. 

During the war the Office cooperated with a number of other Gov- 
ernment agencies in carrying out programs related to education. 
Among these activities were the provision of Federal aid under the 
Lanham Act for the construction and operation of schools in areas 
adversely affected by Federal activities, extended school services for 
the care of children of working mothers, salvage programs, and school 
transportation arrangements. 

After the war the Office cooperated with the War Assets Adminis- 
tration in a large-scale program of channeling surplus war materials 
to schools and colleges. The Office also discharged a responsibility 
assigned to it by Public Law 697, Seventy-ninth Congress. This 
act required that the Commissioner of Education determine the educa- 
tional needs of schools and higher institutions which requested that 
surplus buildings and facilities be donated to them in order that they 
might increase their enrollments of veterans. 
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While assuming from time to time new specific responsibilities 
assigned to it by the Congress or by Executive action, the Office of 
Education has continued to perform the basic functions set forth in 
the act which established it. With the growth of the Nation and 
the proportionate growth in importance of education to the national 
welfare, the primary responsibilities of the Office have increased in 
scope and significance. 


3. PRESENT ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 


The Office of Education is a constituent unit of the Federal Security 
Agency. Headed by the Commissioner of Education, the Office is 
organized in eight divisions. These respectively deal with matters 
pertaining to: (1) elementary and secondary schools, (2) vocational 
education, (3) higher education, (4) international educational rela- 
tions, (5) school administration, (6) special educational services, (7) 
school assistance in federally affected areas, and (8) the national 
roster of scientific personnel. Professional and clerical workers of 
approximately equal numbers comprise the present staff of about 285 
persons. 

The annual appropriation for the administrative cost of operating 
the Office of Education is currently about $2,500,000. In addition, 
funds are transferred from other agencies of the Government for the 
cost of administering programs such as the national scientific register 
and the international exchange of teachers and students. The Office 
uses about $1,000,000 of its annual appropriation in administering and 
facilitating three grant-in-aid programs. One of these assists the 
States in providing vocational education of less than college grade. 
Another aids the States in providing instruction through institutions 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts, commonly known as the land- 
grant colleges. 

The third program, recently established by the Congress, pro- 
vides Federal aid for the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
schools in areas particularly affected by Federal activities. The 
total amount appropriated to the Office of Education for administering 
them is about $77,000,000 for the fiscal year 1951. 

The Office devotes the remainder of its resources to the following 
major concerns: Educational organization and administration; methods 
of instruction; improvement of the teaching profession; development of 
international educational relations, the collection, analysis, and publi- 
cation of basic statistical information; the maintenance of a national 
roster of scientific personnel; and the over-all planning and adminis- 
trative services essential to the work in all these areas. 

(a) Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools 

The Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools is composed of 
three sections—a section on organization and administration of 
elementary and secondary schools, a section concerned with instruc- 
tional problems of elementary schools, and a section concerned with 
instructional problems of secondary schools. ‘The section on organi- 
zation and administration concerns itself with problems of the struc- 
ture and scope of elementary- and secondary-school programs. Public 
schools are organized in a wide variety of different ways, each of them 
effective for special purposes. Studies of best practices in this area 
are published by this section and disseminated for the use of educa- 
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tional leaders. ‘The two sections on instructional problems concern 
themselves with the specific methods of instruction in the various 
subject matter areas and at the various levels of elementary and 
secondary education. 

The staff of the Division cooperates closely with the State depart- 
ments of education, teacher-education institutions, local school 


systems, and interested professional and lay organizations throughout 
the country. 


(b) Division of Vocational Education 

The Division of Vocational Education (1) administers Federal 
funds appropriated by Congress for this type of education, (2) pro- 
mulgates policies which govern the use of these funds, (3) aids States 
in determining their vocational education needs and means of meeting 
them, and (4) in other ways assists the individual States in promoting 
and developing their vocational-education programs. 

The Division provides services in the fields of agriculture, business, 
home economics, trade and industry, and occupational information 
and guidance. The Office of the Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education administers these services and also gives aid to the 
States in planning and developing programs of vocational education 
for youth and adults. 

The Division administers the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 (39 Stat. 
929; 20 U.S. C. 11-28), and the George-Barden Act (60 Stat. 775; 20 
U. S. C. 151 to 15q) and Public Law 462, Eighty-first Congress, 
approved March 18, 1950, which provides for vocational education 
in the Virgin Islands. 

(c) Division of Higher Education 

The Division of Higher Education performs services to the Nation’s 
colleges, universities, and professional schools. These services are 
furnished through three major sections—Organization and Adminis- 
tration, Education for the Professions, and Liberal Arts Education. 
The interest of this Division covers such problems as (1) educational 
organization on institutional, State, regional, and national levels, 
(2) finance, including both sources of income and purposes of expend- 
itures as well as systems of financial and student accounting, and 
(3) student personnel services. Also within the scope of this Divi- 
sion’s interest and research are materials and methods of instruction 
in the various subject-matter fields. Special attention is given to 
teacher education, to problems of professional preparation in such 
fields as health and engineering, and to the higher education of 
Negroes. 

The Division administers funds appropriated for ~ ae colleges 
under the Second Morrill Act (26 Stat. 417; 7 U. 322-326), 
the Nelson amendment (34 Stat. 1256, 1281-1282; 7 US. S. C 322-3 26), 
and the Bankhead-Jones Act (49 Stat. 436, 439; 7 U.S. C. 329). 

Besides publishing the sec of its studies, the Division issues a 
semimonthly journal called Higher Education, and an annual Direc- 
tory of Higher Education. 


(d) Division of International Educational Relations 


The program of the Division of International Educational Rela- 
tions is designed to help the youth and adults of the United States 
to understand the life and culture of other nations, and to help other 
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peoples throughout the world to understand and appreciate our own 
democracy and civilization. The activities of the Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations include the following services: (1) The 
preparation and publication of basic studies of foreign educational 
systems, (2) the evaluation of credentials of foreign students who 
wish to enter educational institutions in the United States, (3) the 
operation of programs for the exchange of students and teachers with 
other countries, (4) the maintenance of a roster of teachers in the 
United States seeking positions in foreign schools, (5) the preparation 
and exchange of materials for use in schools, (6) the promotion of 
extracurricular activities designed to develop understanding among 
students of the various nations, (7) assistance to visiting educators 
from abroad, and (8) cooperation with: the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization in carrying out its edu- 
cational projects. 

For administrative purposes, the Division is organized in three 
geographical sections—American Republics, Europe, and the Near 
and Far East—but in practice many of the programs cut across 
geographical lines. 

(e) Division of School Administration 

The Division of School Administration makes studies, furnishes 
information, and provides advisory and consultative services regarding 
(1) State and local school organization and administration, (2) financ- 
ing of public schools, (3) school housing, (4) pupil transportation, 
(5) education of school administrators and educational leaders, and 
(6) legal provisions relating to the administration, financing, and 
related phases of the operation of the public-school system. 

Working closely with State departments of education and local 
educational agencies, the staff of this Division exercises leadership 
through conferences, workshops, surveys, addresses, and other means 
to promote better school organization and administration. The Divi- 
sion also cooperates with other Federal agencies in their programs 
affecting the public schools. : 

This Division is responsible for the administration and coordination 
of the school-facilities survey in the States and Territories provided 
for in title I of Public Law 815, Eighty-first Congress. 

(f) Division of Special Educational Services 

The Division of Special Educational Services gathers basic statistics 
pertaining to education and disseminates these data and other sig- 
nificant information for the purpose of furthering the progress of 
educational at all levels. By promoting the effective, educational use 
of the various media of communication—printed materials, motion 
pictures, and radio and television—this Division serves educational 
agencies and associations, educators, the staff of the Office of Educa- 
tion, other Federal agencies, and other persons engaged in educational 
activities. 

The Division operates the following services: Research and Sta- 
tistical, Information and Publications, Service to Libraries, Visual 
Aids to Education, and Educational Uses of Radio. 

The Research and Statistical Service periodically surveys and 
reports on school and college enrollments, educational income and 
expenditure, and school plants and equipment. The Service also 
reports other statistical research findings of value to State and local 
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school administrators and teachers. It gathers and interprets sta- 
tistical data for specialists in other divisions of the Office of Education, 
and counsels State and local school systems on problems of educational 
records and financial accounting. 

The Information and Publications Service edits, manages the print- 
ing of, and distributes various publications of the Office of Education, 
including School Life, its official monthly journal. This Service is 
also responsible for reporting educational information of interest to 
editors and writers for newspapers and magazines. 

The Service to Libraries Section promotes the development of 
school, college, university and public libraries throughout the United 
States. It collects and interprets basic data on book collections, 
finances, personnel, and services to school and public libraries, and 
makes this information available to educators through bulletins and 
other publications. The Service also makes special studies in the 
library field for the use of appropriating and governing bodies. 

The work of the Visual Aids to Education Section is directed toward 
increasing the understanding of motion pictures and other visual aids, 
improving their quality and facilitating their distribution and use. 
The section supervises the distribution to schools of hundreds of 

I 
Government pictures and film-strips, and advises on the effective use 
and evaluation of visual aids to classroom teaching. 

The Educational Uses of Radio Section assists State departments of 
education, colleges, universities, and local school systems in planning 
their own educational broadcast stations and organizing their pro- 
grams. The section advises school systems and teachers regarding the 
selection and use of audio equipment, and otherwise promotes the use 
of radio for educational purposes. 


(g) Division of School Assistance in Fede rally Affected Areas 

The Division of School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas is 
responsible for the administration of Public Law 874 and title 2 of 
Public Law 815, Eighty-first Congress. These laws make provisions 
for assistance to schools in federally affected areas, the former for cur- 
rent operating expenses and the latter for school construction. 

The Division receives and processes applications from local school 
districts affected by Federal activities. After an application has been 
processed, recommendations are made to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion with respect to the several determinations required by the respec- 
tive laws regarding it. This involves ascertaining (1) the per capita 
expenditures required to educate children im specific local school dis- 
trict, (2) which school districts are most nearly comparable to the 
applicant’s, (3) whether or not Federal impact is temporary or perma- 
nent, and (4) other matters relating to the Federal responsibility for 
assistance. 

The Division is supported by a small field staff. Field representa- 
tives serve several States and work primarily with State departments 
of education, through which all local applications must be submitted. 

This program is closely related to the defense activities of the 
United States, since nearly all school systems receiving assistance 
under this program are overburdened because of such activities. 

The Division is also responsible for making arrangements for the 
education of children residing on Federal property in the States, and 
in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, when no local 
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educational agency is able to provide sufficient free public education 
for such children. This type of service is required primarily for 
isolated military posts. 

The Division is responsible for preparing reports for submission to 
Congress pertaining to the administration of these programs. 
(h) The National Seve ntific Register project 

The National Scientific Register project functions as a Division 
within the Office of Education. It was established in the Office by 
agreement with the National Security Resources Board, to deal with 
mobilization planning as it relates to the Nation’s supply of, and 
requirement, for, scientifically trained personnel. It is expected that 
the functions will be assumed and continued on a permanent basis by 
the National Science Foundation, which has permanent responsibility 
for this activity, as soon as that newly established agency is organized 
to take up this work. 

The project includes three principal activities: (2) Development, at 
a central point in Government, of a selective, analytical inventory of 
the Nation’s specially trained and highly skilled personnel in important 
scientific fields, including the recording and evaluation of special 
scientific competency; (0) the consolidation and centralization in one 
place of various scientific personnel registration activities now being 
independently carried on, for the purpose of establishing a single 
focal point in Government to participate in any placement program 
which might be initiated in the event of a full mobilization; (c) the 
inauguration and conduct of a variety of statistical and research 
studies. The studies will cover such factors as (1) the character and 
distribution of the national supply of manpower in the various scien- 
tific fields, (2) the potential requirements for scientific personnel in 
the event of mobilization, (3) steps which might be taken to improve 
the national position in shortage areas, and (4) the development of 
techniques, including relationships with American science, designed 
to provide the most effective methods of registering scientific skills. 

The work of the National Scientific Register is carried on in coopera- 
tion with institutions of higher education and the principal scientific 
and professional societies of the country. 


4. FUTURE ROLE OF THE OFFICE 


The following discussion of the prospective responsibilities of the 
Office of Education and its future role in the Federal Government and 
in the national life was prepared by the Commissioner of Education 
for inclusion in this report to the Congress. 


Primary responsibility for conducting and promoting American education rests 
with the States and the loca! school districts. The responsibility of the Federal 
Government to promote the cause of education, by (a) aiding the States and local 
schools and school systems to meet their problems better and (b) conducting 
educational activities germane and essential to Federal operations, can be fully 
discharged only as the Federal Government’s educational agency renders effective 
service in appropriate areas, While leaving control and supervision within the 
States, the Federal Government cannot avoid assuming greater responsibility 
for education at all levels. The fact that many current educational problems 
extend beyond the borders of any single commonwealth demonstrates the need 
for national leadership. This leadership can be provided by a more adequately 
staffed Office of Education within the Federal Security Agency. The activities 
of this Office should not reduce or nullify the high qualtiy of local leadership in 
many sections of the country, but should supplement and encourage it. Among 
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the tasks which the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 
a@ position to perform successfully are the following: 

1. Maintain a repository of information concerning the educational activities of 
all branches of Government.—It is estimate d that the Government spends about 
$3,000,000,000 a year for various kinds of education and training in its several 
branches. It is not suggested that the United States Office of Education should 
dictate policies with respect to these programs of education nor that it should 
control the operation of such programs. Under the enabling act of 1867, however 
the Office was specifically charged with the responsibility of maintaining a body 
of information concerning e oe in the United States. The language of this 
act certainly would include the maintenance of information about the educational 
activities of the various en anches of Government itself as well as the activities of 
the school syste ms of various States. There is at present, however, no central 
repository for information of this type. 

In order to acquire the facts concerning education and training in the various 
branches of Government, appropriate machinery should be established for assem 
bling this information regularly and in such form that it can be compiled into a 
general report. The Office of Education should have staff members whose respon- 
sibility it would be to collect information from the various Departments and 
Bureaus in the Government and put this information into form immediately 
usable by the officers of Government, particularly by the Members of Congress 
and the executive branch who must make policy with 


, should be in 





respect to the place of 


education in the Government Such information would also, of course, be of 
interest and use to persons and agencies outside the Federal structure. 
2: Maintain a continuous survey of American education. Such a continuous 


survey, supplied by an adequately equipped and staffed Office of Education, 
could furnish data while it is still current, in usable form. The 
indicate the current status of education at any time, and show trends 
for understanding the problems and progress of State and local school systems 
and of higher education throughout the Nation. Emerging problems, directions 
of development, needs within regions at all educational levels and in all 
of institutions, could be kept in review. Use should be made of the many 


survey could 


, as the bases 


varieties 
special- 
ized or less comprehensive studies conducted by other agencies, both public and 
private, bringing such circumscribed reports and analyses into the larger frame- 
work of national perspective, filling the gaps between these studies, avoiding 
duplication of effort or services, and producing an all-embracing continuing survey 
of education for use by the thousands of individuals and institutions which now, 
because of inadequate information, often are forced to work in the dark. 
3. Sponsor conferences on all aspects of education of national concern.—Without 
duplicating or replacing the services of many public and private bodies which 
also convene meetings to consider problems ‘of education which are national in 
scope, the United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, should 
continuously identify the large issues and problems before the educators of the 
country and call meetings for the discussion and possible resolution of these 
problems. Only the resources and prestige of the Government can make such 
fullv effective deliberative assemblies possibl e. The national importance of such 
services can hardly be exaggerated. If the Nation, either in peace or in war, is 
to deal effectively with emerging educational problems, there must be developed 
within the Federal Government machinery for dealing with educational matters 
of national importance, and for utilizing the insights and advice of the 
educators and other citizens 
1. Prepare reports and recommendations for the Federal Security Administrator, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the other agencies of Government concerning legislative, 
executive, or other governmental action relating to education at all levels.—If the 
various peown! and agencies in Government are to have the best available pro- 
fessional counsel, studies and reports on contemplated action are indispensable. 
This will often require extended discussions between the personnel of the United 
States Office of Education and representatives of other branches of Government 
having an interest in, or a contribution to make to, specific educat i 


Nation’s 


ional pianning. 
The Members of Congress especially should be able to get information and advice 


on educational and related matters quickly and reliably. This service should 


iif 


prove so valuable that all agencies of Government, and other organizations and 
Institutions as well, would turn to it automatically for professional advice 

5. Administer Federal grants to the States tor educational purposes and alminister 
Federal educational programs which operate through agencies at the State, ul, or 
institutional leve This proposai is aimed to coordinate the activities of Goveru- 
ment in the field of education and to centralize responsibilitv for the distribution 
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of Federal funds within one governmental agency. The execution of this policy 
will require the modification through legislative action of some existing laws. It 
will also require consultation in the future between representatives of the various 
branches of Government proposing legislation affecting education. The imple- 
mentation of this plan will require the cooperation of the Bureau of the Budget 
in sending proposals relating to education to the United States Office of Education 
for study and comment before action is taken, or indeed if possible before planning 
has neared a stage of completion in order that full advantage may be taken of 
such suggestions as may be made by educational experts. 

6. Help educators and Government to focus on basic problems which must be solved 
tf the Nation is lo be successful in the defense effort—In the period of the present 
emergency the Office of Education has a special responsibility. The National 
Security Resources Board has designated the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, as the central focal point for information flowing to and from the agencies 
of Government on the one hand and the Nation’s educators, schools, and colleges 
on the other hand. Lack of information leads to diffused effort, often resulting 
in duplication of services and frustration. The Office of Education can help both 
Government and educators to achieve a common focus on essential problems. 
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AND RECOMMENDATIONS FROM GOVERNMENTAL 
ADVISORY COMMISSIONS 












For 20 years, at least, various advisory commissions convoked by 
action of the Congress, the President, or heads of Federal agencies 
have been recommending specific Federal policies and programs in 
the field of education. Concerning a number of components of the 
broad question as to what the Federal Government should or should 
not do in educational matters, expressions of opinion from these 
advisory groups have been in impressive agreement. In general the 
recommendations of these official bodies have not been put into effect; 
in spite of the passage of time they are still applicable to the present 
conduct of Federal educational activities. 

Regardless of whether any one of them has been called a ‘‘commis- 
sion,’ “committee,” ‘conference,’ or “‘board,’’ the governmental 
organizations here under consideration have functioned wholly or 
partially as Federal advisory commissions on education. Their con- 
clusions have been based upon extensive research and study, usually 
covering a period of years. Altogether their published reports com- 
prise many volumes, one of the committees alone having published 21 
reports and staff studies. 

Following is a brief summary of some of the broader and more sig- 
nificant findings, critical comments, and recommendations of these 
commissions. Since the language used by these groups to express 
similar recommendations and criticisms has varied widely, and since 
most of the recommendations have been made with reservations and 
qualifying comments, it should be understood that this is only a sum- 
mary of the basic ideas expressed. For the more detailed recommen- 
dations and criticisms made by any one of these groups the reader 
should refer to the material concerning it appearing under the heading 
“Governmental Advisory Commissions” following this summary. 

As early as in 1931 the National Advisory Committee on Education 
appointe ‘d by President Herbert Hoover drew attention to the exten- 
siveness of Federal educational activities and to their wide dispersion 
throughout the Federal structure. Respecting these matters, the 
Advisory Committee on Education appointe ‘d by President Roosevelt, 
in its report published in 1938, emphasized the findings of the earlier 
committee. In 1948 the Task Force on Education appointed by the 
Hoover Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
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Government reported that practically every major department and 
independent agency of the Federal Government was participating in 
educational activities not carried out through State channels. 

Outstanding among programs advocated in the advisory committee 
reports of 1931 and 1938 is the proposal for Federal grants-in-aid to 
the States for education in general, with emphasis on aid toward 
equalization of educational opportunity. In supporting this proposed 
program the two advisory committees named have been joined by the 
National Resources Planning Board (1939), the White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy (1940), the Committee on 
Planning for Education (1941), the Committee on Intergovernmental 
Fiscal Relations (1943), the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education (1946), the Task Force on Education appointed by the 
(Hoover) Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government (1947), and the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth (1950), 

Some other programs which several of these groups have supported 
are the following: (1) adequate Federal provision for the education of 
children residing on Federal reservations and other Federal properties 
exempt from local taxation, (2) Federal aid for students in higher 
education, (3) adequate Federal provision for the education of native 
peoples in the national domain, and (4) strengthening the United 
States Office of Education to give it leadership in educational matters 
of national concern. 

Some of the principal adverse criticisms expressed in the reports are: 
(1) That the Federal Government has never established a compre- 
hensive policy or program for its educational activities, but has initi- 
ated policies of far-reaching effect as mere incidents of some particular 
attempt to induce an immediate and particular efficiency, (2) that 
these policies are inconsistent and sometimes conflicting, (3) that there 
is a deplorable lack of coordination of Federal educational programs, 
(4) that the United States Office of Education has been kept too weak 
to fulfill its proper functions, (5) that the Federal Government has 
engaged in overlapping and independent promotions of curricula in 
highly specialized fields while neglecting the general curricular needs 
of the country, (6) that, unfortunately, direct Federal aid to local 
schools has circumvented State departments of education, and (7) that 
aggressive Federal agencies have promoted their causes through educa- 
tion without regard to over-all development of education. 

Recommendations of the governmental advisory commissions have 
not been in agreement respecting the questions of (1) whether the 
United States Office of Education should be an independent agency 
in the Federal structure, and (2) whether the Federal educational 
programs should be concentrated in the Office of Education. 


2. EXPRESSED POSITIONS OF NONGOVERNMENTAL ADVISORY GROUPS 


Over a period of years various advisory groups affiliated with 
national, nongovernmental organizations interested in education have 
added their voices to those of the governmental commissions named in 
the preceding discussion. These nongovernmental bodies have like- 
wise arrived at their conclusions through extensive study and 
deliberations, and have published voluminous reports. Following is a 
summary of what appear to be the more significant and basic criticisms 
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and recommendations expressed in these reports. For a consideration 
of the exact language used and qualifying comments made by any one 
of the groups the reader should refer to the material appearing under 
its name in the later section of this report headed ‘“‘Nongovernmental 
advisory commissions.”’ 

As in the case of the governmental advisory commissions, these 
nongovernmental groups have been most united in their support of the 
principle of Federal financial aid to the States for education in general. 
The following groups have joined in recommending a program of this 
kind: The National Conference on the Financing of Education (1933 
the National Committee on Coordination in Secondary Education 
(1941), the American’ Youth Commission (1943), the Interstete 
Committee on Postwar Reconstruction and Development (1944), and 
the Educational Policies Commission and the Problems and Policies 
Committee (in a joint report published in 1945). 

While these nongovernmental commissions have concerned them- 
selves principally with the issue of Federal aid to the States for educa- 
tion, several of them have included in their reports recommendations, 
in substance, (1) that educational leadership, as distinguished from 
educational control, should be established, as a proper and major 
function of the Federal Government, and (2) that the Federal Govern- 
ment should establish a clear-cut polic y defining its relations to 
education. 

Criticisms advanced by one or another of these commissions have 
included the following ideas: (1) that very bad educational conditions 
have been allowed to develop in some localities of the United States 
because of dependence upon local property taxation for school support, 
(2) that a large number of Federal agencies have been carrying out 
their educational programs independently rather than as part of an 
adequately integrated, national educational effort, (3) that piecemeal 
Federal legislation to meet educational problems has been hasty, 
indirect, and expensive, and has resulted in Federal controls over 
education, (4) that the GI bill of rights has provided for an undesir- 
ably centralized pattern of Federal administration of educational 
benefits for veterans involving direct Federal contact with the schools 
and colleges, and (5) that there has been a demand in Federal circles 
that the young men of America be placed under control of the Federal 
Government for military training for at least 1 year of their lives. 


3. POLICIES ADVOCATED BY ACTIVE ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 


In addition to the advisory commissions already named, many 
active organizations and agencies of national importance have recently 
expressed their views concerning existing and proposed educational 
programs. Their opinions have been voiced through policy state- 
ments, resolutions, memoranda prepared by their leading officials, 
and other media. Undoubtedly the extent to which these expressions 
represent the attitudes of the constituent members of the organizations 
and agencies varies widely. In evaluating these expressions of opinion 
consideration should be given to a number of factors contributing to 
the significance of the statements. However, the material concerning 
the attitudes of organizations included in the present study may be 
regarded as indicating to a significant degree the opinions of their 
respective constituencies. 
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Following is a summary of relevant expressions of opinion emanating 
from a number of important organizations and agencies which repre- 
sent various cross sections of American life and which have taken an 
interest in matters dealt with in this report. In assuming positions 
with respect to these matters most of these groups have expressed 
qualifying considerations. Therefore, it is not feasible to summarize 
their positions except in terms of what appear to be the most basic 
ideas. For the exact position of any organization or agency the 
reader should refer to the latter section of this report headed “Policies 
advocated by active organizations and agencies.”’ 

The number and variety of organized groups whose relevant views 
have been investigated by the writer has been limited by consideration 
of the time available for this study and the space restrictions of the 
report. Undoubtedly many organized groups other than the selected, 
representative organizations named herein have taken positions in re la- 
tion to questions of Federal policy in educational matters. 

The educational issue concerning which the largest number of 
organizations and agencies included in this study have expressed 
themselves is that of Federal aid to the States for elementary and 
secondary education in general. The study has shown that among 
organizations and agencies which have endorsed the principle of such 
aid are the following: The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, the American Association of University Women, the American 
Council on Education, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
American Federation of Labor, the American Federation of Teachers, 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, the American 
Parents Committee, the Democratic Party, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the League of 
Women Voters of the United States, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, the National Education Association, 
the National Farmer’s Union, the National Grange, the Synagogue 
Council of America, and the United States Office of Education. 

Of the material furnished by organizations included in this study, 
only the statement received from the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States appears definitely to express opposition to Federal aid 
to the States for education in general. (The chamber has approved 
Federal aid for certain specific purposes such as vocational education.) 
The National Association of Manufacturers advocates that local and 
State governments ‘fulfill their responsibility by providing adequate 
support for the whole educational program.” 

Organizations named in this report which have expressed or implied 
opposition to the use of Federal funds in direct or indirect aid to non- 
public schools have included the American Association of School 
Administrators, the American Federation of Labor, the American 
Association of University Women, the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers, the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Southern Baptist Convention, and the Syna- 
gogue Council of America. Of the organizations represented in this 
report only the National Catholic Welfare Conference has recom- 
mended specifically that Federal funds be made available in aid to 
private schools for auxiliary school purposes. 
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A number of the important and representative organizations in- 
cluded in this study have also expressed approval of the basic ideas 
that the Congress’ 

(1) Establish the United States Office of Education as an inde- 
pendent agency under the general direction of a National Board of 
Education. 

(2) Increase appropriations to the United States Office of Edu- 

cation or otherwise strengthen it, without regard to its position 
in the Federal structure. 

(3) Establish a national system of federally financed scholar- 
ships and loans to students in higher education. 

(4) Strengthen existing provisions for Federal promotion of 
various types of vocational education. 

(5) Provide for further promotion by the United States Gov- 
ernment of international exchange of teachers and students and 
other international educational activities designed to foster good- 
will among the nations. 

(6) Provide for general Federal participation in financing con- 
eo of public school buildings. 

) Make adequate appropriations for the education of children 
living on Federal reservations and other Federal properties ex- 
empt from local taxation. 

(8) Provide for adequate Federal support of education in locali- 
ties overburdened with school enrollments and having a reduced 
tax base as a result of Federal activities and land purchases. 

(9) Establish provisions for the coordination of Federal edu- 
cational activities. 

(10) Establish a Federal labor education extension service in 
the Department of Labor. 

(11) Provide for improvement in the administration of Federal 
educational benefits for veterans. 

(12) Provide Federal aid specifically for medical, dental, and 
nursing education. 

Some of the other Federal actions recommended by one or more of 
the organizations whose views have been included in this study are: 
(1) Creation of a Federal department to administer health, education, 
and security functions; (2) provision for “adequate” Federal financing 
of the school-lunch program; (3) establishment of an Education 
Reference Service in the Library of Congress; (4) granting of Federal 
aid to higher education for resident teaching purposes; and (5) au- 


thorization of Federal grants to colleges for specific services to the 
Government. 






4, 





RECOMMENDATIONS FROM 





THE 





PRESIDENT 





OF 





THE UNITED 





STATES 





Krom time to time Presidents of the United States have recom- 
mended Federal policies and programs in the field of education. 
Following the precedent set by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Truman has repeatedly advocated measures involving the as- 
sumption of further Federal responsibility in this field. Emphasizing 
the importance of education to the national safety and progress, the 
President has recommended a variety of specific Federal educational 
programs | and other Federal actions concerning education. Without 


! Legislation respecting several of these matters was enacted by the SIst Cong. 
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attempting to cover all of his recommendations affecting education 
during the period specified, following is a summary of the President’s 
recommendations and declarations more specifically concerned with 
education during 1949 and 1950. The exact language used by the 
President is given later in this report. 

1949.—In his economic report of January 7, and in his budget 
message of January 10, the President recommended: (1) A Federal 
program of aid to the States for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion; (2) cooperation of the Federal Government with public agencies 
and private imstitutions in providing a national system of general 
scholarships and fellowships; (3) a federally financed survey of edu- 
cational-building needs and the most feasible methods of meeting 
them. 

On February 21, the President recommended expansion of the edu- 
cational programs carried out by the Institute of Inter-American 
Aff airs in cooperation with other governments in Latin America. 

Declaring education to be “our first line of defense” and “the most 
important task before us,’’ in an address on March 8, President Tru- 
man again recommended Federal grants to help the States meet the 
operating expenses of elementary and secondary schools. Also he 
again recomme nded a “soundly conceived Federal scholarship pro- 
gram” in higher aiueaien. 

On April 22, the President proposed Federal aid specifically for 
medical schools and for scholarships for medical students. On Sep- 
tember 10, he expressed belief of the existence of an urgent need to 
establish a comprehensive Federal policy and plan with respect to 
the education of all children living on Federal property not subject 
to State and local taxation, and the education of children living in 
communities adversely affected by Federal activities. 

1950.—Declaring national deficiencies in education to be ‘‘com- 
pelling,” in his economic report to Congress on January 6, 1950, 
President Truman repeated his recommendations for new Federal 

educational programs including: (1) Measures to expand enrollments 
in schools of medicine, nursing, dentistry and public health; (2) aid to 
the States for elementary and secondary education; (3) provision of 
funds for a survey to determine the extent of the need for school 
construction; and (4) limited aid to young people “financially unable 
to secure the higher education essential to the full development of their 
talents.” 

The President’s budget message to Congress on January 9 set forth 
in detail his proposals for Federal promotion of elementary, secondary 
and higher education. 

On March 2, in reply to a letter from the chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor enclosing a resolution adopted by 
that committee, President Truman reiterated in strong terms his 
recommendation for a Federal program of aid to the States for educa- 
tion. In the letter he pointed out also that he had long recommended 
creation of a new department to “include the present Office of Educa- 
tion and other governmental functions in the field of education, health, 
and welfare.”” In remarks at Havre, Mont., on May 12, the President 
decried the ‘false bugaboo of Fede ral control over education” and again 
declared that the Federal Government should provide financial assist- 
ance to the States for general educational purposes. 
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B. Expressions From Apvisory Commissions (1929-50) 


POLICY CRITICISMS 





AND RECOMMENDATIONS FROM GOVERNMENTAL 
ADVISORY COMMISSIONS 


(a) The National Advisory Committee on Education (1929). 
(b) The United States Advisory Committee on Education (1936). 
(c) The National Resources Planning Board (1939). 

(dq) The President’s Commission on Higher Education (1946). 

(e) The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government (the Hoover Commission) (1947). 

(f) Other governmental advisory groups. 

Within recent years a number of advisory groups of prominent 
educators and laymen convoked by action of the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, or heads of Federal agencies have issued reports containing criti- 
cisms and recommendations concerning existing and proposed Federal 
activities in education. The conclusions of these official bodies have 
been based upon extensive study and research, usually covering a 
period of years. The reports of the groups named in the following 
pages are available in published form. Altogether they number many 
volumes. ‘Time and space limitations of the present study do not 
permit inclusion of a digest of these reports as a whole. However, 
besides identifying the commissions which issued them, the following 
pages set forth some of the broader and more significant criticisms 
and recommendations which they contain. In general, the recommen- 
dations have not been put into effect. In spite of the passage of time 
they are applicable to the present conduct of Federal activities in the 
field of education. 

(a) The National Advisory Committee on Education (1929) 

The National Advisory Committee on Education was appointed by 
President Herbert Hoover in 1929. Regarding the task of the Com- 
mittee, in his message to Congress on December 3 of that year the 
President said: 

In view of the considerable difference of opinion as to policies which should be 
pursued by the Federal Government with respect to education, I have appointed 
a committee representative of the important educational associations and others 
to investigate and present recommendations. 

A grant of $100,000 from the Julius Rosenwald Fund financed 
studies made by the Committee, in which assistance was obtained 
from a number of research collaborators and special consultants in 
various parts of the country. 

Following is the essence of some of the broader and more significant 
findings and recommendations which the Committee ? set forth in its 
two-volume report: 

The multitudinous Federal educational activities are scattered 
throughout the various Federal departments and independent agen- 
cies, among which there is little evidence of cooperation in the dis- 
charge of educational responsibilities having the same major purpose. 

The Federal Government has no inclusive and consistent public 
policy as to what it should or should not do in the field of education. 
Whatever particular policies it seems to be pursuing are often incon- 
sistent with one another; sometimes they are in conflict. They sug- 


2 The representatives of Catholic and Negro education, respectively, submitted minority reports regarding 
establishment of a Federal Department of Education and special grants for Negro education. 
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gest a haphazard development, wherein policies of far-reaching effect 
have been set up as mere incidents of some special attempt to induce 
an immediate and particular efficiency. Establishment of a compre- 
hensive, forward-looking, and coherent public policy in this field will 
be necessary to effect great improvements in the administration of 
Federal educational responsibilities. 

There are national responsibilities for education which only the 
Federal Government can adequately meet. The American people 
are justified in using their Federal tax system to give financial aid to 
education in the States. Federal aid should be given to education 
as a whole rather than to particular types of training. Requiring 
the matching of Federal money grants with State or local funds is an 
undesirable policy in the field of ‘education. 

The Federal Government is definitely obligated to guarantee or 
provide facilities necessary to the education of peoples resident on 
areas directly under its control. It has special responsibilities to 
provide for the education of native peoples resident in our national 
domain. It should formulate a more comprehensive and unified 
policy in regard to provisions for education in the Territories and 
outlying possessions of the United States. 

The Federal Government should encourage the widespread use of 
school and course training for its personnel in order to improve the 
services of the Government. It should develop its research and infor- 
mation services with increasing emphasis on comprehensive research 
and on the diffusion of information needed for decision on critical 
national issues. It should extend the educational activities of the 
United States in cooperation with other countries, particularly those 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


The time has come to establish a Federal headquarters for education 
competent to meet the increasing national responsibility in this field. 
The committee recommends establishment of a Department of Edu- 
cation with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 


(6) The (United States) Advisory Committee on Education (1936) 


The (United States) Advisory Committee on Education (at first 
called the President’s Committee on Vocational Education) was 
appointed by Preside nt F. D. Roosevelt in 1936. In a letter to the 
chairman early in 1937, the President pointed out that numerous 
educational bills were sending | in the Congress. He asked the com- 
mittee to give extended consideration to the whole matter of Federal- 
State-local relationships in education. 

The report and staff studies of the committee, together comprising 
21 volumes, were printed in 1938 and 1939. The proposals of the 
committee related principally to the role of the Federal Government 
in aid to education in the States. Following is a brief summary of the 
findings and recommendations. 

Federal activities in education began as early as 1800. Nearly 
every department of the Federal Government now carries out extensive 
educational functions. 

Past Federal participation in education has been required by the 
fact that locally supported programs of education have never been 
adequate to accomplish all vital national purposes. Their relative 
inadequacy is increasing, not because the local programs do not 
improve but because they do not improve rapidly enough to meet 
increasing needs. 
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The ability of the States and local communities to provide educa- 
tion has always been unequal. ‘That inequality has been magnified, 
however, by the recent great changes that have taken place in social 
and economic conditions. At the same time, education has become 
increasingly important. 

In prov viding funds to more nearly equalize educational opportunity, 
the most efficient taxes are the Federal taxes on incomes and estates. 
These taxes are collected chiefly in the richer areas, where the resources 
available to local taxation are more than adequate for the support of 
schools. ‘There are definite limits on the extent to which any individ- 
ual State can use taxes based upon ability to pay, such as the income 
and estate taxes. These are the taxes which above all others should 
be used to provide funds for equalization purposes. They can be 
applied effectively on a large scale only by the Federal Government. 

The committee recommends new Federal grants for the following 
educational purposes: (1) general aid to elementary and secondary 
education, (2) improved preparation of teachers and other educational 
personnel, (3) construction of school buildings to facilitate district 
reorganization, (4) improved administration of State departments of 
education, (5) educational services for adults, (6) rural library services, 
and (7) cooperative educational research, planning, and demonstration. 

The committee also recommends, among other proposals, (1) revision 
of the statutes providing Federal aid for vocational education, (2) 
Federal aid for students from 16 to 24 years of age, inclusive, (3) 
Federal appropriations for counseling through the United States 
Employment Service, and for apprentice training, (4) establishment of 
a permanent policy assuring educational opportunities to all children 
of Federal employees on reservations and at foreign posts, (5) con- 
tinued functioning of the United States Office of Education pre- 
dominantly as an agency for research and leadership in education, 
and (6) establishment of an interdepartmental committee to coordinate 
the educational activities of the various agencies of the Federal 
Government. 


(c) The National Resources Planning Board (1939) 


In conformity with an act of Congress approved June 7, 1939 
(53 Stat. 813), the National Resources Planning Board was established 
in the Executive Office of the President, effective July 1, 1939. An 
Executive order of September 8, 1939, authorized the Board to collect, 
prepare, and make available to the President, with recommendations, 
such plans, data, and information as might be helpful to a planned 
development and use of national resources, including human resources. 
[he Board published its findings and recommendations in numerous 
volumes issued over a period of several years. 

In accordance with instructions from the President, during 1942 
and 1943 the Board concentrated its activities on correlating plans 
and programs under consideration in many Federal, State, and private 
organizations for postwar full employment, security, and building 
America. Part I of its report for 1943, entitled ‘Postwar Plan and 
Program,” brought together some of its plans ~ recommendations 
for the period of postwar development of the Nation’s expanding 
economy. 

Respecting education the Board recommends— 


(1) that equal access to elementary- and high-school education 
be assured all children and youth; 
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(IT) that equal access to general and specialized education be 
made available to all youth of college and university age, accord- 
ing to their abilities; and 

(111) that adequate funds be made available by the local and 
State governments and underwritten by the Federal Government 
to carry out these recommendations of the Board. 

In developing these primary recommendations in its report, the 
Board set forth a number of subsidiary recommendations and sup- 
porting ideas, including the following having special bearing upon the 
role of the Federal Government. 

The services of the United States Office of Education and State 
departments of education should be expanded and developed to 
provide adequate research facilities and educational leadership to the 
Nation. The United States Office of Education has never had the 
financial support to provide adequate leadership to the States and the 
Nation in this field. In the future the Office of Education should 
become the major instrument of educational research and planning. 
Its services should be expanded and improved. 

Most of the increases in expenditures for education in the postwar 
period must be financed principally if not entirely by Federal funds. 
Inequalities of the tax burden for education within and among the 
States should be reduced through the distribution of State and Federal 
funds on the basis of need. Measured in terms of the number of 
children and youth to be educated and the ability to raise school 
revenue, some States are six or seven times as able as others to support 
education. Not even an approximate approach to equality of 
educational opportunity can be achieved unless the great disparities 
in the ability to support education among and within States are 
materially reduced. The only agency that can remedy the inequality 
among the States in the tax burden for education is the Federal 
Government. It should accept this role. 

Federal funds should be used primarily to improve educational 
opportunity in States where the need is greatest. Need is determined 
in large part by the number of persons to be educated and the financial 
ability of the States to raise revenue. 

Authority for the allocation of grants might well be vested either 
in a speci al board established for this purpose or in the United States 
Commissioner of Education with the approval of the Federal Security 
Administrator. The agency to which this authority is granted should 
be required to allocate the funds among the States annually i in accord- 
ance with their financial need. It should develop and use an objective 
formula based upon number of children of school age as estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, the financial ability of the States as calcu- 
lated by an appropriate Federal agency, possibly the Treasury, and 
such other factors as may be relevant. 

(d) The President’s Commission on Higher Education (1946) 

On July 13, 1946, President Truman established the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. He charged its members with the 
task of examining the functions of higher education in our democracy 
and determining the means by which these functions can best be per- 
formed. 

The magnitude of the issues involved prompted the Commission to 
incorporate its findings and recommendations in a series of six volumes. 
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Following are in substance some of the more significant comments and 
recommendations which they contain relative to the role of the Federal 
Government in education. 

The Federal Government assumes responsibility for supplementing 
State and local efforts in military defense against the Nation’s enemies 
without; surely it may as justifiably assume responsibility for supple- 
menting State and local efforts against educational deficiencies and 
inequalities that are democracy’s enemies within. 

Existing programs and proposals indicate that the Federal Govern- 
ment recognizes the desirability of providing financial aid to students 
in higher education, because of the public benefits which accrue. This 
Commission believes, however, that a general program of national 
grants-in-aid and graduate fellowships, equally available within the 
limits of the Federal appropriation to all eligible students, will make 
specialized and piecemeal programs unnecessary and unwise. By 
having all general grants and fellowship programs administered within 
a single program, the competition among the various programs can be 
eliminated. This is imperative to meet total national needs. 

A national program of Federal scholarships in the form of grants- 
in-aid should be provided for at least 20 percent of all undergraduate, 
nonveteran students. The basis of individual need, coupled with the 
requisite qualifications of total personal abilities and interests, should 
be the controlling factor in the selection of the recipients of such aid. 

In order to provide appropriate and adequate encouragement of 
graduate study beyond the baccalaureate degree and to assure the 
Nation an adequate supply of highly trained personnel, the Commis- 
sion recommends a program of fe sllowships for graduate study. 

The individual undergraduate student benefiting from the scholar- 
ship program should have a free choice nationally among approved 
institutions. The maximum amount of money available per under- 
graduate student per year should be $800. Methods of allocating 
this sum within the several States should be on a basis which takes 
account of the number of each State’s high school graduates and total 
college age population. 

Fellowships for graduate students should have the value of $1,500 
per student per year. The candidates should be selected on the basis 
of a national competitive examination and the student should be free 
to make his choice of the institutions he would attend. 

The Commission recommends a fundamental change in the position 
given to the central education agency in the Federal Government. 
First, the financial support given to the United States Office of 
Education must be commensurate with the great tasks confronting 
that agency. Second, the status of the agency within the frame- 
work of the Government must be raised. Regardless of the manner 
in which this is done the status of education in the Federal Govern- 
ment must be raised before the Government will be able to play its 
important role in the speedy improvement in education at all levels 
Severo the country. The United States Office of Education 
should: (1) help stre ‘ngthen elementary and secondary education; 
(2) web: leadership for higher education; (3) cooperate with the 
States in (a) identifying young people of exc eption: al talent, (6) carry- 
ing on student-aid programs designed to remove or lessen the economic 
barriers to higher education, and (ec) providing special services such 
as disseminating information about higher education; (4) foster edu- 
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cational research; (5) assist in placement of specialized personnel; 
(6) assure equality of higher educational opportunity; and (7) help 
higher education meet its international obligations. 

The Commission recommends that the President establish an 
interdepartmental committee consisting of a representative or repre- 
sentatives = ach department or agency maintaining one or more 
educational or research programs which utilize the colleges or uni- 
versities, sie: U nited States Commissioner of Education to serve as 
chairman. 

To provide the financial support for higher education which its 
value to the individual and to the Nation more than justifies will 
require that the role of the Federal Government, as a partner with 
the States in the support of higher education, be greatly strengthened 
and expanded. 

The time has come for America to develop a sound pattern of con- 
tinuing Federal support for higher education. 

The following basic principles should guide the development and 
expansion of Federal financial relations with higher education. 

(1) In its relationships to higher education, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should recognize the national importance of a well- 
rounded and well-integrated program of education for all citizens, 
regardless of age, sex, race, creed, or economic and social status. 

(11) Federal funds for the general support of institutions of 
higher education should be distributed among the States on an 
equalization basis. 

(111) Federal appropriations for the general support of higher 
education should clearly recognize the responsibility of the States 
for the administration and control of the education programs. 

(IV) Adequate safeguards should be established by the Federal 
Government to assure the full realization of the purposes for 
which aid is to be granted. 

(V) Federal funds for the general support of current educa- 
tional activities and for general capital outlay purposes should 
be appropriated for use only in institutions under public control.’ 

(V) Federal funds provided for scholarships or grants-in-aid 
for the purpose of helping individuals of ability and fellowships 
for those of special talent to obtain equality of opportunity in 
education should be paid directly to the qualifying individuals. 

(VII) As is deemed necessary, the Federal Government should 
make contracts with individual institutions, publicly or privately 
controlled, for specific services authorized by national legislation. 


(e) The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (the Hoover Commission), 1947 

In accordance with Public Law 162 (80th Cong.) approved July 7, 
1947, the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government undertook an examination into the operation and organ- 
ization of the executive functions and activities. In this examination 
it had the assistance of various task forces which made studies of 
particular segments of the Government. 

Following is a summary of some of the major criticisms and recom- 
mendations concerning the administration of Federal activities in 
education set forth in (1) the Commission’s Report on Social Security 


? Two members of the Commission dissented to this principle. 
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and Education and (II) the Task Force Report on Federal Policy and 
Organization for Education: 

(1) The Commission’s Report on Social Security and Education.— 
With respect to elementary and secondary education the Federal 
Government has engaged in overlapping and independent promotions 
of curricula in highly specialized fields, while neglecting the general 
curricular needs of the country. Direct Federal aid to local schools 
in curriculum development and in providing school lunches has cir- 
cumvented State departments of education. There has not been 
sufficient coordination of the educational and nutritional aspects of 
the school lunch program. Regarding its responsibility for the educa- 
tion of children of Federal employees on federally owned properties, 
the Government does not have a consistent and comprehensive policy. 
Likewise it has no common policy for the education of Indians, 
Eskimos, and other native peoples living in the insular and mandated 
Territories of the United States. 

Nine Federal departments and agencies are making grants or enter- 
ing into contracts for research through colleges and universities with- 
out any coordination of these programs. ‘These projects are concen- 
trated in the natural and physical sciences and have an important 
effect upon the educational system. 

There are those who think that these programs should be concen- 
trated in the United States Office of Education, but the Commission 
believes they must be administered by the agencies whose functions 
they promote. 

The new De ‘partment recommended by the Commission to adminis- 
ter social security, education, and Indian affairs should continue to 
perform the historic functions of the Office of Education. The Depart- 
ment should also analyze the effects of expenditures and programs 
relating to education and assist the President in making recom- 
mendations to the Congress for the correction of deficiencies in this 
field. 

(11) The Task Force Report on Federal Policy and Organization for 
Education.—In general, Federal activities in encouragement and 
support of education in the States have been highly beneficial both 
from a State and a national point of view. The argument that Federal 
aid would lead to Federal control of education in the States has often 
been used as a screen by those who oppose Federal assistance on other 
grounds. The danger to education lies more in the uncontrolled 
spread of uncoordinated and specialized educational functions over 
the Government without regard to effective over-all educational 
development. 

The complaint is that the Federal Government has never adopted 
an over-all policy in regard to its educational activities, that legisla- 
tion has been piecemeal and programs have been uncoordinated. 
Aggressive groups or agencies have promoted their causes through 
education without regard to the over-all development of education. 
The Office of Education has been kept so weak that it has neither the 
governmental status nor the facilities to be an effective force in develop- 
ing or coordinating a Federal program of education. Uncoordinated 
activities in this field pervade practically all of the major departments 
and independent agencies of the executive branch. During each of 
the last several years the Federal Government has expende 1d several 
billions of dollars fer educational activities carried out through other 
than State channels. 
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Basic control of and responsibility for education should continue 
to be a State and local function. However, the Nation, as well as 
States and localities, is vitally concerned that education be effective 
and Federal financial assistance and leadership of a noncoercive nature 
are often desirable. Grants-in-aid or other fiscal assistance to States 
for education should be as general as possible in nature, consistent 
with the Federal obligation and necessity for ascertaining that funds 
are used for the purposes for which intended. 

The Federal Government should assure equal opportunity at public 
expense for elementary and secondary education of dependent children 
of Federal employees who live on special Federal properties, reserva- 
tions, construction projects, Federal overseas installations, and in 
occupied areas. The Federal Government should assure educational 
opportunity to Indians and other native peoples in the Territories 
and possessions of the United States. 

The Federal educational agency should retain with major emphasis 
its historical functions of (@) collecting data to show the conditions 
and progress of education, (6) diffusing information to aid in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of efficient school systems, and (c) otherwise 
promoting the cause of education throughout the country. 

All Federal activities concerning elementary or se condary schools 
in the States should be the responsibility of the Federal educational 
agency unless the evidence is clear cut to the contrary. The agency 
should also be responsible for Federal activities involving higher 
educational institutions which primarily concern more than “the 
sper ialty of any noneducational department or independent agency 

‘The Federal educational agency should be a source for professional 
educational service to all governmental agencies involved in educa- 
tional matters, whether concerned with in-service training or the 
promotion of their particular specialties. Needing greater “stress is 
the function of the agency to perform aggressive research, diffuse 
information and promote educational activities greatly needed but 
often neglected by States. 

Among other functions the Federal educational agency should 
perform that of a clearing house for service and information rendered 
educators, educational institutions and scholars by Federal agencies, 
libraries, and specialized personnel. 

The United States Office of Education has not been properly 
equipped to perform its appropriate functions. 

The organization of the Office of Education should be consistent 
with what is considered good organizational practice on the State and 
local level. Serious consideration should be given to the establish- 
ment of a National Board of Education. 

The commissionership of education should be a professional career 
position. It should challenge the caliber of man drawn to our most 
responsible positions of educational administration at State, local, or 
institutional level. There are many valid arguments in favor of 
appointment of the Commissioner by a National Board of Education. 

‘The determination of the location of the Federal educational agency 
in the executive branch should be governed largely by its functions 
and its modes of operation. There are three feasible places where the 
agency could be located. First, a Federal Department of Education 
with a Cabinet officer at its head could be established. This arrange- 
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ment could, however, subject education to political control. Loca- 
tion of the agency in a Federal Department of Health, Welfare, and 
Education appears more desirable, but would have certain disadvan- 
tages. The majority of the amassed evidence seems to be in favor of 
making the Office of Education an independent agency. 


(f) Other governmental advisory groups 


Besides the commissions already named, the Federal Government 
has sponsored several other committees and “‘conferences” which have 
published criticisms and recommendations concerning the administra- 
tion of Federal activities in education. Included are the following 
groups which will be here identified and their criticisms and recom- 
mendations briefly noted: (1) The White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy (1939); (2) the Committee on Planning for Edu- 
cation (1941); (3) the C eidateiiie on Intergovernmental Fiscal Rela- 
tions (1943), and (4) the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth (1950). 

The White House Conference on Children in a Democracy was 
organized at the suggestion of President F. D. Roosevelt and con- 
vened in April 1939 “and January 1940. The Conference, headed by 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, ultimately comprised 676 people. 
These represented many types of professional and civic interests, 
practic ‘al experience, and political and religious belief. 

The general report adopted by the Conference in January 1940 
declared that the resources of many school districts and even of entire 
States and regions cannot keep pace with the needs of the school 
population nor provide suitable standards of educational efficiency 
The Conference recommended that an extended program of F ederal 
financial assistance to the States be adopted in order to reduce in- 
equalities in educational opportunity among States. 

In December 1941, the United States Commissioner of Education 
appointed a Committee on Planning for Education, which in 1942 
published a report embodying its discussions and viewpoints. The 
report contains the following statement relative to the role of the 
Federal Government in education. 

The financial support of public education must be borne jointly by the Federal, 
State, and local governments. In general the Federal and State governments 
have never assumed a sufficiently large share of the costs of public 
ee ee 


Far too many people, including both professional educators and laymen, do not 
realize the imperative need for Federal support for public education 


educa- 


In June 1941 the Secretary of the Treasury appointed a Committee 
on Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations to make a comprehensive 
study of the fiscal relations of the Federal, State, and Seoul gvovern- 
ments. The project was financed in part by special funds provided 
by the C ongress. ‘The committee also had at its disposal the aid of 
the Institute of Public Administration, made possible by a grant to 
the institute by the Carnegie Corp. to carry through such parts of the 
work as could not appropriately be fins anced from Federal funds. 

The report of the committee was published in 1943 as a congres- 
sional document. It reviewed some of the factors which should be 
considered in connection with proposals for Federal participation in 
financing general elementary and secondary education. With refer- 


*78th Cong., Ist sess., S. Doc. 69, 
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ence to the use of Federal funds in the maintenance of minimum 
standards of educational opportunity the committee declared that: 


Of all the functions of government which might be candidates for minimum 
status general education has the strongest claim. 


Concerning other Federal activities in education the committee 
advanced the following ideas: 


In the field of secondary and higher education a conspicuous fact is the amount 
of latent talent in the population which is never developed. Many of the most 
promising youths discontinue education long before the opportunities for profitable 
investment, both from the personal and social points of view, have been exhausted. 
Better exploitation of talent would help to increase the national income and to 
diminish differences in its distribution. 

As to higher education, the program had best be confined to aid to individuals 
rather than institutions. This might take the :orm of federally supported scholar- 
ships of various sorts, including loan scholarships and work scholarships on the 
order of those offered by the National Youth Administration. Scholarship loans 
to be repaid through the return of a percentage of the beneficiary’s income (like a 
special income tax) over a certain period of time in the postschool period might 
also be considered. The amount granted on these conditions should be generous, 
but the selection should follow rigorous standards of fitness. 

Wise Federal leadership with regard to educational development in the United 
States can make an impressive contribution to the economic, political, and 
cultural life of the country. 

The Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth 
was called by President Truman in August 1949. At that time the 
President appointed a committee of 52 prominent citizens to direct the 
planning and subsequent activities. The Conference was held in 
Washington, D. C., December 3 to 7, 1950. Over 6,000 persons, 
including 4,620 voting delegates, attended. All the States and 
Territories were represented. 

By a vote of its delegates in plenary session on December 7, 1950, 


the Conference adopted a platform statement which had been deve J. 
oped in the various discussions based upon numerous studies and 
reports. The platform contains many recommendations concerning 
education, including the following having particular reference to the 
role of the Federal Government: 


10. That steps be taken at the National, State, and local levels to improve the 
facilities and increase the output of professional schools preparing persons for 
services to children. 

+ * * * * * * 

17. That further Federal aid be provided to the States for educational services, 
in tax-supported public schools, without Federal control, to help equalize educa- 
tional opportunity; the issue of auxiliary services to be considered on its merits 
in separate legislation 


2. EXPRESSED POSITIONS OF NONGOVERNMENTAL ADVISORY GROUPS 


(a) National Conference on the Financing of Education (1933). 

(6) The National Committee on Coordination in Secondary Educa- 
tion (1941). 

(c) The American Youth Commission (1943) 

(d) The Interstate Committee on Postwar Reconstruction and 
Development (1944). 

The Educational Policies Commission; and the Problems and 

Policies Committee (joint study and report, 1945). 

In addition to the governmental advisory commissions named in 
the preceding section of this report, various advisory groups affiliated 
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with national, nongovernmental organizations interested in education 
have published criticisms and made recommendations concerning the 
administration of Federal activities in education. Like the govern- 
mental commissions already enumerated, these nongovernmental bodies 
have usually arrived at their conc lusions followi ing extensive study and 
deliberations. Identification of certain groups of this type and 
summaries of their criticisms and recommendations concerning Fed- 
eral activities in education appear in the following pages. While 
the comments of these groups relate principally to Federal aid to the 
States for education, this frequently involves the whole role of the 
Federal Government in education, and some of the findings and rec- 
ommendations deal specifically with the latter, broader field of activity. 


(a) National Conference on the Financing of Education (1933) 


The National Conference on the Financing of Education was held 
in 1933 under the auspices of the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education and the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. Participants represented a number of edu- 

cational organizations and agencies. The report of 


the Conference 
set forth 


from a vast amount of research and experience, the 


essentials of a modern school 
finance program. 


The program included a continuing policy for the Federal financing 
of public education having as its components the following ideas: 
(1) Federal support for education is in accord with the develop- 
ment of national policy with respect to education. 


(II) The need for Federal aid to the States, apparent from the 


inlaieiehar has been increased by the development of the machine 
and power age. 


(111) The Federal Government should enable the States to 
support a foundation program of education for all children within 
the Nation. 

In this connection the report reviewed the historical role of the 
Federal Government in the financing of public education in this 
country. Relative to the current need for Federal aid to the States 
the Conference advocated recognition of the principle that no locality 
should be required to burden itself more than any other in order to 
provide a foundation program of education and pointed out that: 


* * * just as there are inequalities in ability to support schools within a State, 
so there is variation in ability to support schools among the States themselves. 
Children suffer the denial of educational opportunity because of these inequalities. 
This situation can be remedied only when a larger proportion of the school revenue 
comes from the Nation as a whole. 


In advocating Federal aid to provide a foundation program of educa- 
tion for all children, the Conference declared that the strength ‘f the 
Nation is dependent upon the educational opportunity provided for 
all the children of all the people, and stated further: 


be lack of provision for education in any area cannot but result in limiting the 
possible development of the social, economic, and cultural life of the whole people. 
The children living in the several States will rule not only in the localities and in 
the States in which they live, but will determine as well the policies which are to 
control and the Government which is to prevail throughout the Nation. The 
preservation and development of our society as well as simple equity demaz 
the Nation assume a larger responsibility in the support of the public 
system. 


id that 
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The National Committee on Coordination in Secondary Education 
(1941) 


The evaluating committee of the National Committee on Coordina- 
tion in Secondary Education, appointed by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals as a temporary advisory commission, 
issued in 1941 a report entitled “The Relationship of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the Education of Youth of Secondary-School Age.”’ The 
committee declared that— 

The central issue is no longer, Shall the Federal Government accept increasingly 
important responsibilities in the field of education? Rather the issue has become, 
What educational respohsibilities shall the Federal Government exercise and what 
methods shall it employ in discharging them? 

The committee listed seven fundamental considerations affecting 
Federal-State-local relationships in education. Omitting the qualify- 
ing comments, the seven principles set forth by the committee are as 
follows: 

(1) The maintenance of a decentralized pattern of educational 
organization, in which the vigor of State and local units of school 
administration is preserved, is highly desirable in the United 
States. This, however, requires revision of many existing local 
units of administration. 

(Il) Various considerations urge that the Federal Government 
should accept carefully defined educational responsibilities, and 
this is consistent with the maintenance of State and local initiative 
in education. 

(I1I1) A proper allocation of educational responsibilities between 
the Federal and the State-local levels of government presupposes 
the mutual acceptance and observance of a series of controlling 
policies by both the Federal and State-local Governments. 

(IV) Educational leade rship as distinguished from educational 
control is a proper and major function of the Federal Government. 

(V) The provision of Federal funds for the partial financial 
support of education in the States is necessary and desirable, as a 
function of the Federal Government. 

(VI) Disagreements affecting the relation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to education center around the manner in which Federal 
education funds should be transmitted to the States—the degree 
of specificity of the grants, the method of calculating State quotas, 
and the conditions involved in receiving them. 

(VII) Federal grants should be made for broad educational 
purposes, on objective bases of allocation, and without discre- 
tionary conditions, if the principles previously enunciated are to 
be observed by the Federal Government. 

In the conclusion of its report the committee recommended: 

On the part of the Federal Government, transition from youth-serving agencies 
directly operated by the Federal Government to large-scale Federal participation 
in a Nation-wide education program operated through the public schools and 
intended to serve all youth according to their needs. 
(c) The American Youth Commission (1940) 


The American Council on Education, a nongovernmental organiza- 
tion composed of major national educational associations and institu- 
tions, in 1935 called attention to the need for a Nation-wide study of 
the problems of American youth. Subsequently the council formed 
the American Youth Commission to (1) consider the needs of youth 
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and appraise the resources for meeting these needs, (2) plan programs 
to help solve the problems of youth, and (3) promote desirable plans 
of action. 

In 1940 the Commission recommended rapid expansion of Federal 
aid to the States for educational purposes. In this connection the 
Commission drew attention to the marked inequality in tax resources 
among the several States and declared that— 

Equalization of educational opportunity should be regarded realistically, not 
as charity from wealthy cities and States to their poorer brethren, but as a neces 
sary provision for national security. The children born on poor land are as much 
citizens as those born in more fortunate circumstances. Many of the children in 
less prosperous areas will later live in States and cities far from their place of 
birth. Their education is a national concern which is in no way lessened because 
they happened to be born where real estate is of low assessed value. 

In its general report published in 1943, the Commission affirmed 
its earlier position and recommendation with respect to Federal aid 
to education in the States, pointing out in addition that: 

_ Because the schools have been left so completely to local initiative and respon- 
sibility, the educational situation of the country is one of great variety. The best 
schools are very good. The average schools are creditable. The poorest schools 


are so bad that the conditions are almost beyond belief of those who have not seen 
(nam: +, 


These conditions are the results of dependence upon local property taxation 
for school support. * * * 


The Commission is fully aware of the dangers involved in bringing the Federal] 
Government into the general field of school support. It has debated this problem 
over a period of 6 years and has become convinced that Federal aid is urgently 
required. It was never more important than it is now if we are to maintain and 
defend the ways of democracy. 

(d) The Interstate Committee on Postwar Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (1944 


In November 1942, the Board of Managers of the Council of State 
Governments recommended the development of memoranda dealing 
with wartime and postwar problems confronting the State govern- 
ments. At its session in Baltimore in January 1943, the general 
assembly of the council approved the recommendations and outlined 
the scope and content of the program. 

Regional conferences of State officials were held throughout the 
country to promote interest in the project and develop an effective 
organization and constructive plan of research, study, and drafting 
Following the regional conferences, the Interstate Committee on 
Postwar Reconstruction and Development was created to supervise 
and assist in the preparation of the memoranda. 

Early in its deliberations, this committee defined three major 
responsibilities of the Council of State Governments, one of which 
was to develop an outline of principles and policies relative to postwar 
problems 

The following statement appears in the report of the Interstate 
Committee, which was published by the Council of State Governments 
in 1944: 

The problem of developing effective Federal relationships in education is one of 
the most important confronting the Nation. The present situation is unsatisfac- 
tory and confusing with likelihood of becoming worse, unless decisive action is 


taken to reorganize administrative machinery and improve relationships at all 
levels 


At the National Government level, a great number of agencie 


$s are operating 
independently, each agency interested in its specifie progran 


a, nm many Ine 
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stances, dealing directly with individual school authorities and agencies rather 
than as part of an adequately integrated national educational effort. 

In view of these developments and tendencies, it is obviously desirable and 
necessary that the following basie principles should be established as a guide for 
National-State cooperation in the field of public education. 

(1) Control of education is a function of State government, under provision 
of article X of the Constitution, and should be administered by the States 
and their delegated political subdivisions. Participation by the National 
Government should be limited to financial aid and to providing leadership 
and information in the development of State policies and programs. 

(II) Ultimate responsibility for public education rests with the people of 
the States, as expressed by them through the State constitutions and legisla- 
tive acts. The States should provide for the effective administration of 
educational laws, as in the administration of other major functions of State 
Government. Responsibility for educational planning, coordination, inter- 
pretation, and legislation is a function of State government and should be 
effectively discharged. 


(e) The Educational Policie s Comm ission; and a I -roble ms and I olici 1é8 
Committee (joint study and report, 194 


In January 1945 the Educational Policies Commission appointed 
by the National Education Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators, and the Problems and Policies Committee 
of the American Council on Education jointly engaged in a special 
study from which emanated a report entitled ‘‘Federal-State Relations 
in Education’. The report presented combined pronouncements of 
the Educational Policies Commission and the Problems and Policies 
Committee, based upon long deliberations. The summary of the 
joint report reads in part as follows: 


Adeqi late organization for the provision of a fair educational opportunity for 
all c bil fren and youth will require some participation of the Federal Government 
in education. The experience of a hundred and fifty vears of national life, the 
com pulsion of modern social demands, and the probable character of the period 
which lies ahead, all testify that Federal participation in education in the United 
States is a permanent phenomenon. Federal participation in education is no 
longer a debate. It has become a fact. 

The issue which still has to be settled is: Can Federal participation in education 
be kept within proper bounds and limits, or will it eventually swallow up all educa- 
tion in a system of centralized control and administration? 

The basie control of education can be kept in the States and localities, with the 
Federal Government assisting in the development of this service but refraining 
from dominating it, providing the issues involved in Federal-State relations in 
in education are clearly understood and providing sound principles are formulated 
and observed in guiding the evolution of this important relationship. 

* . * * % * * 


The United States Government needs a clear-cut policy to define its relations 
to education. The chief elements of such a policy are: (1) Federal grants to 
assure an adequate financial basis for education everywhere in the Nation; (2 
distribution of the Federal grants on an objective basis which leaves the control 
of educational processes to the States and localities; and (3) well-organized Federal 
advisory and informational services and leadership concerning education. Such 
a policy would provide the educational program that this Nation must have for its 
own safety and for the well-being of its citizens. 


C. Pouicies ApvocaTEeD By ACTIVE ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 


By issuing policy statements, adopting resolutions, and in other 
ways, numerous active organizations and agencies have recently 
expressed their viewpoints concerning Federal educational policies 
and programs, existing and proposed. There is little similarity in 
che procedures through which the various types of organizations and 
agencies have indicated their attitudes on these matters. There is 
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also little similarity in the degree to which the expressions from 
organizations represent the opinions of their constituent members. 
In both of these respects the material included in the following 
presentation varies widely. Nevertheless this material is significant, 
indicating, in some cases perhaps fully and in other cases to a reason- 
able degree, the attitudes of the members of a number of important, 
national organizations and agencies, as a whole, toward matters under 
consideration in this report. 

The following pages contain expressions of opinion emanating from 
enumerated organizations and agencies interested in education and 
representative of various cross sections of American life. No doubt 
many organized groups not named herein have taken positions in 
relation to questions of Federal policy in educational matters. How- 
ever, the limitations on space allowance for this report and on the 
time available for its preparation have required that the following 
material be selective rather than inclusive, both with regard to the 
number of organizations and agencies whose positions have been 
investigated by the writer, and the length of their respective ex- 
pressions of opinion which have been included herein. 

The following information has been obtained from a variety of 
sources, including policy statements, resolutions, and other material 
issued by the enumerated organizations and agencies, and conferences 
and correspondence between the writer of this report and their 
administrative officials. 






A. 





THE 


The Office of Education 


The organization and functions of the central educational agency 
of the Federal Government, namely the Office of Education, have 
been described in detail in part I of this report. s 

The recommendations of the Office of Education concerning edu- 
cational issues before the Congress have been expressed in correspond- 
ence, conferences, and testimony at hearings on proposed legislation. 
The following statement summarizes the positions taken by the Office 
of Education respecting certain educational questions of current na- 
tional and congressional interest. The statement was prepared in the 
Office of Education for inclusion in this report. 
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1. The responsibility of the Federal Government for education.—Education in the 
United States is primarily a responsibility of the several States and the com- 
munities within these States. Moreover, the well-established tradition in this 
country is that the Federal Government, through law or otherwise, shall in no way 
control the content of the teaching or the character of the educational experience 
enjoyed by America’s children. Onthe other hand, the Federal Government does 
have, and has clearly recognized that it has, an obligation to act in the national inter- 
est whenever educational needs require such action. For example, the Morrill Act 
of 1862 (c. 130, 12 Stat. 503) recognizes that the national interest requires a kind 
of college differing from, and in addition to, the kinds which were provided 
either by the States or by church and private agencies. Similarly, vocational 
education of less than college grade is encouraged in the States through the Office 
of Education under the Smith-Hughes Act (c. 114, 39 Stat. 929) and subsequent 
legislation, because the national interest demands it. Other Federal programs of 
education have also been established in consideration of national needs. The 
basis on which the Federal Government should take additional steps to aid edu- 
cation in the States is established on sound precedent and vindicated in long 
experience: the national interest requires it. The recommendations given below 
all follow this clearly established principle. 
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2. Federal aid to elementary and secondary schools for maintenance and oper- 
ation.—The differentials in income level and in percentages of children who are of 
school age, mean either that educational opportunities supplied by the several 
States will vary widely in quality and availability, or else that the achieving of 
substantial equality would place an inequitable burden on the less able States. 
Federal aid to equalize educational opportunity for all American children is 
essential, both to the child and to the Nation. 

3. Federal aid to elementary and secondary schools for construction. —The accumu- 
lated backlog of construction needs for elementary and secondary schools, now 
estimated at about $9,000,000,000 is a principal handicap of American education. 
Somewhere around 250,000 classrooms are needed to take care of the enrollments 
in elementary grades caused by the wartime rise in the birth rate. Federal aid 
to encourage the States in coping with construction needs is imperative, the view 
of the differentials in the financial abilities of the States and in their school-age 
population loads. 

4. Scholarships and loans to college students.—To assist young people of superior 
ability and demonstrated financial need to pursue education up to the reasonable 
limits of their abilities, financial aid is essential. For every person now attending 
college, there is at least one more, equally able and ambitious, who, for financial 
reasons, is prevented from attending. To prevent the loss of this great group of 
able persons, and to democratize educational opportunity, a program of scholar- 
ships and insured loans for college students should be speedily enacted. 

5. Community colleges.—Post-secondary educational opportunity needs to be 
more widely distributed and more immediately available to high-school graduates. 
There is need for a substantial study of the post-secondary educational needs of 
American youth, with a view to discovering more precisely what sort of educa- 
tional institutions should be supplied, in what quantities, in what places, and with 
what curricular offerings. 

6. Relation of students in higher education to military service.—As the Nation 
enters a prolonged period in which the military services will be maintained at 
hitherto unthought-of peacetime levels, there is need for a comprehensive policy 
which will assure the necessary flow of manpower into the military services while 
at the same time maintaining an equally necessary flow of men in training for 
the professions. ‘The supply for all fields must, in the final analysis, come from 
the population group which reaches age 18 each year. That limited number 
(currently only a little over 1,000,000 males) must supply all the needs of the 
Nation over the long pull. Selective service (or other legislation which may 
replacg present selective service statutes) should therefore contemplate the post- 
ponement of military service for a designated quota of men each year—these men 
to be chosen on the basis of demonstrated scholastic aptitude, and quotas to be 
assigned to each State 
7. Aid to medical education.—Because of the national need for more doctors and 
other members of the healing professions, and the high cost of providing medical 
education, it may be well to provide a carefully considered program of aid to 
medical schools. 

8. Reorganization and expansion of ROTC.—If the total manpower situation 
permits, and the needs of the armed services require it, existing ROTC programs 
might well be expanded along the lines contemplated in legislation now before 
the Congress. This should be done, however, only if at the same time provision 
is made for scholarships and loans to students other than those in Reserve officer 
training, lest the Federal Government be in a position of offering assistance to the 
sons of the poor only on condition that they accept the obligations of the Reserve 
Corps. 

9. Vocational education—Only about half of the Nation’s secondary schools 
now have vocational educational programs which are aided through the Federal 
program. The extension of the present program until it is available to substantially 
all American youth of high-school age would be aa important step toward democra- 
tizing opportunity and toward assuring the necessary flow of competent persons 
into industry, agriculture, business, and homemaking. 

10. Public libraries.—Particularly in rural areas, there is need for the demonstra- 
tion of means whereby more effective library service may be made available. 
Toward that end, a demonstration program of public library service has been 
proposed. This proposal merits serious consideration. 

Of the foregoing proposals, some items are currently before the Congress as 
administration measures, proposed by the Office of Education and transmitted to 
the Congress either by the Federal Security Administrator or by the President. 
Others have been proposed by professional and lay groups and organizations or 
by other agencies of the Federal Government, or sponsored within tae Congress. 
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The Offige of Education is concerned for the educational opportunity of all Ameri- 
can youth, and therefore for all soundly conceived measures which promote 
equality of such opportunity and improve the quality of the educational offerings. 
In general, the Office does not favor categorical or piecemeal approaches by the 
Federal Government to educational problems, but would prefer to see a continuous, 
comprehensive development of Federal educational activities and policies. 


2. ORGANIZATIONS OF STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL OFFICALS 


(a) American Association of School Administrators 


The American Association of School Administrators is a national 
organization of superintendents of schools at community, municipal, 
county, and State levels. The membership includes also presidents 
and executive officers of institutions of higher learning and members 
of boards of education. In October 1950 the membership numbered 
approximately 7,800. Attendance at the 1950 national convention 
was about 14,000. Official statements of policy are made by 
resolution only. 


The following resolutions, adopted by the members attending the 
national convention in 1950, express attitudes of the association 
toward educational activities of the Federal Government: 


1. Public funds for public schools—We believe the American tradition of separa- 
tion of church and state should be vigorously and zealously safeguarded. We 
respect the right of groups, including religious denominations, to maintain their 
own schools so long as such schools meet the educational, health, and safety 
standards defined by the States in which they are located. We believe that these 
schools should be financed entirely by their supporters. We therefore oppose all 
efforts to devote public funds to either the direct or the indirect support of these 
schools. 

2. Federal aid for public education without Federal control—We affirm our 
pledge to a program of public education which offers adequate opportunities for 
all. The realization of such a program is the shared responsibility of the Federal 
Government, the State, and the local community. A Federal-aid plan, which 
provides a minimum foundation program of education for public elementary and 
secondary schools without Federal control, would establish the principles to 
safeguard the fundamental concepts — by the association and would 
assist in alleviating the educational crisis in the Nation. We therefore recommend 
the immediate passage of such legislation, and reiterate our position that Federal 
aid must not jeopardize State and local control of education and that it must be 
channeled through the regularly constituted public school agencies. 

3. Federal aid for school-building construction.—There is a national urgency for 
rehabilitation and new construction of school buildings.’ Rising enrollments and 
high costs of construction make it impossible for many local districts to provide 
necessary buildings. We therefore recommend Federal aid to local districts for 
capital outlay in school-building construction. We further recommend that such 
Federal funds shall be channeled for distribution through the United States Office 
of Education and the State departments of education. 

4. United States Office of Education.—We reaffirm the position of the associa- 
tion in urging Congress to establish the United States Office of Education as a 
nonpartisan, independent agency, governed by a national board of education. 
This board should be composed of representative laymen, appointed for long, 
overlapping terms by the President with the consent of the Senate. It is also 
recommended that this board shall appoint a professionally qualified commissioner 
of education to serve as its executive officer. 

All activities affecting education at the national level now included within the 
jurisdiction of the Office of Education, or any which may hereafter be established 
or authorized by the Congress, should be under the direction of the Office: and 
any attempt to weaken or lessen the effectiveness of the Office by the transfer of 
such activities to other departments, agencies, or bureaus shall be strongly opposed 
by this association. 

* * * * * + * 


7. Occupied areas.—In the occupied areas of Germany, Austria, and Japan, the 
program of education and reeducation should be given a high priority. We urge 
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that responsible United States officials continue their friendly and constructive 
interest in these programs. Appropriations for this purpose should be com- 
mensurate with the fundamental importance of this task. 


(b) National Council of Chief State School Officers 


The National Council of Chief State School Officers is an inde- 
pendent, incorporated organization having as its constituent members 
the chief State school officers of the several States, the District of 
Columbia, and outlying possessions of the United States. The council 
studies educational problems, formulates policies which it considers 
fundamental to the welfare of the public schools, and engages in other 
activities aimed at protecting and advancing the interests of public 
education in the United States and its Territories. 

A Statement of Some Desirable Policies, Programs, and Adminis- 
trative Relationships in Education, prepared over a period of years 
by the planning committee of the council’s study commission, was 
adopted by the council at its annual meeting on December 10, 1949. 
Numerous chief State school officers, staff members of State depart- 
ments of education, special consultants, and other persons assisted 
in the preparation of the statement. It was designed to serve as a 
guide for the improvement of educational programs throughout the 
Nation. Published by the council in 1950, the statement reads in 
part as follows: 


Local, State, and Federal Governments all have a vital interest in education. 
Each can contribute most effectively only if there is appropriate allocation of 
responsibility among them and only if relations among them are properly defined. 
Initiative and responsibility must be encouraged in the local units which operate 
most of the schools. The States must insure organization, financial support, and 
effective administration of education programs of suitable quality and make 
certain these programs are available to every child. The Federal Government 
has an obligation to provide supp!ementary assistance to the States in accord with 
the national interest in universal education. 

* * * + * ~ * 

The administration of Federal funds for general assistance to institutions of 
higher learning or major departments thereof should be administered through the 
United States Office of Education and the State departments of education, operat- 
ing in conformity with the laws of the State and under rules established by the 
State agency for education. 

* * * ~ * 
The Federal Government has an important role in education 

The Federal Government should make available to the States those necessary 
services which the State and local education units cannot effectively provide for 
themselves. The education needs of persons of all ages should determine the scope 
and character of these services. 

* * *K * * « * 

The extent of services provided by the United States Office of Education should 
be in keeping with its role as the education agency of the Federal Government. 
Adequate funds and staff should be provided to permit it to exercise essential 
leadership in the great education tasks confronting the Nation. 

The Federal Government should develop a plan for coordinating all Federal 
activities in education. Included in this plan should be provision for (a) reviewing 
proposed Federal legislation to assure the proper allocation of education activities, 
(b) reallocating activities that are improperly placed. 

The Federal Government, through the United States Office of Education, 
should furnish consultative services in the organization and conduct of State, 
interstate, and regional education activities and programs. 

The Federal Government should provide for the continuous distribution of 
current information concerning education. 

The Federal Government should promote and carry on research in all major 
fields of education. In general, this research should concern subjects broad in 
scope and Nation-wide in interest. 
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‘he Federal Government should administer and operate only those education 
Care and programs which are clearly and exclusively a national obligation, 
such as the military academies. 


More appropriate Fed: ral organt sation an / adn in ‘stration wo id 
relations tn education more effecti 

The United States Office of Education should be made an indepen 
of the Federal Government under the general direction of a board nen. 
The members of this board should be appointed by the President on a nonpartisan 
basis and solely because of their fitness for the work. They should be selected for 
long, overlapping terms of office. This board should be empowered to select a 
qualified professional educator as the United States Commissioner of Education 
to serve as its executive officer and to be responsible to the board for organizing 
and directing the staff of the Office. 

The United States Office of Education should be responsible for conducting or 
coordinating the education activities of the Federal Government. The Fede ral 
Government should designate the United States Office of Education as the : 
to carry out its education responsibilities to the states, with provision \ l 
tion of services of other Federal agencies by the Office of Education as ne cessary. 
Any other Federal agency conducting activities which concern State education 
systems should have its proposals approved by the United States Office of Eduea- 
tion. Information concerning every such proposal should be transmitted “1 the 
United States Office of Education to the appropri: ite Sts ate “dt ucation agen cle 

The United States Commissioner of EF dndiiiod and the chie af State se a officers 
must be responsible for coordinating and strengthening their united efforts to 
safeguard those principles which underlie American democracy and its 7 stem of 
public education. 

A clear and well-defined working relationship between State departments of 
education and the United States Office of Education should be maintained. 

Education services provided by the Federal Government should be of such 
character and be performed in a manner tc insure that the administration and 
operation of the education program in each State will remain the primary re- 
sponsibility of the State. 

In order to promote efficiency and to retain State and local control of education 
programs, all Federal participation in public education should be through the 
regularly constituted State education agencies. No Federal agency should deal 
directly with any school, school system, or any political subdivision of a State on 
any education project or activity except with the prior approval of the chief 
State school officer. 

The State education authorities should make such reports in such form to the 
United States Office of Edueation as may jointly be naveed ipon by the United 
States Commissioner of Education and the chief State school officers. 


Financ ing the edu ation program is a joint local, State, and Fede ral re sponsibilt 


Taxes for the support of education should be levied and collected by the units 
of local, State, and Federal Governments which can perform this function most 
effectively and equitably. Wealth should be taxed where it exists to the extent 
necessary to provide every child an opportunity for at least an elementary and 
may education of high quality wherever he may live. 

* * * * 


second 


The Federal responsibility 

Federal funds should be made available to the States to supplement State and 
local funds to the extent necessary to enable each State to finance an adequate 
foundation program of education after reasonable local and State efforts have 
been made. 

The Federal Government should provide financial assistance and consultative 
services to the several States to assist them in the oe and construction of 
plant facilities for tax-supported and publicly controlled schools. 

The Federal Government should assist the States in financing State, interstate, 
and regional projects and programs of education. 

The Federal Government should provide financial support for the education of 
children who reside on Federal property exempt from local taxation. 
Administrative arrangements among local, State, and Federal agencies for financing 

education should insure economy and freedom from undesirable controls 

Funds collected at one level of government for expenditure at a different level 
should be apportioned in accord with an equitable and objective formula free 
from discretionary control by the apportioning agency. 
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Federal funds for current expense, capital outlay, or other cost of education 
should be apportioned to the State education authorities by the United States 
Office of Education and not directly to local administrative units; the State 
education authority should apportion such funds to local administrative units 
in conformity with the basic plan for financing education in the State. 

* * * * * * * 

Federal and State financial assistance for education, whether for current expense, 
capital outlay, or school-connected auxiliary services should be restricted to tax- 
supported and publicly controlled school systems and institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

All Federal scholarship programs should be administered through the States 
and should provide similar amounts for the purchase of similar services in either 
public or private colleges or universities. 

Federal audits of Federal funds made available to the States for education 
should be restricted to the auditing of the records of the respective State education 
agencies, 

* * * * * * * 

Services of professional schools of education, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and professional organizations should be made more adequate in the field of 
teacher preparation. 


(c) National School Boards Association 


The National School Boards Association is a federation of the exist- 
ing 40 State associations of school boards. The national association 
was organized by the State associations with the expressed purpose of 
uniting “the interests, efforts, and objectives of the school boards 
of the various States in a program of national cooperation” designed 
to strengthen the public schools of the Nation. Local school boards 
are affiliated with their respective State association and through those 
indirectly with the national association. 

Among resolutions adopted at the annual meeting of the National 
School Boards Association in February 1950 are the following: 


NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Whereas the development of education, whether at the local, State, or national 
level, should be placed above all temporary and partisan political issues with 
appropriate administrative arrangements to safeguard the integrity of the educa- 
tional process: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the NSBA urge Congress to make the United States Office of 
Education an adequately financed, independent agency, headed by a National 
Board of Education, appointed for long overlapping terms by the President with 
the consent of the Senate. It further recommends that a professionally qualified 
Commissioner of Education, responsible to the Board for the conduct of his office 
and the performance of his duties, shall be elected by the Board to be its executive 
officer. 

SOCIAL SECURITY FOR SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 


Whereas many States and communities have well-established and sound re- 
tirement systems for teachers and other full-time employees: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the NSBA is opposed to any Federal legislation that would per- 
mit those persons to be included under the Federal Social Security Act. 


UNESCO 

Be it resolved by the NSBA— 

1. That we continue to endorse the principles and objectives of the United 
Nations Education, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, directed to better 
world understanding and educational cooperation of nations. In particular, we 
approve and urge the expansion of the practice of exchanging both students and 
teachers among the various nations, and 

2. As a further aid in establishing programs designed to promote international 
understanding and control, we urge the appointment of a representative of the 
National School Boards Association to the United States Commission for 
UNESCO, as authorized under Public Law 565. 
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A letter received in the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress from the executive secretary of the American School 
Boards Association on September 16, 1950, reads in part as follows: 

Our present major concern regarding Federal activities in education is that 
they be better coordinated. We view with alarm the continued weakening of the 
United States Office of Education, and the scattering of relations with the schools 
among various governmental agencies. 

In connection with the new National Conference for Mobilization of Educa- 
tion * * * it is our hope that the present emergency may serve to bring 
about a much closer coordination of the agencies of government which deal with 
the schools. We have been pleased to learn that the United States Office of 
Education has been designated in policy as the liaison agency for all matters of 
Federal-school relationship. 


8. NATIONAL POLITICAL PARTIES 


(a) Democratic Party 

The Democratic Party is too well known to require identification 
in this report. 

The following sentence concerning education is contained in the 
statement of principles adopted by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee at Chicago, Ill., on May 15, 1950: 

Increased activity by the Federal Government is necessary in the field of 


education to provide every American with the opportunity for a decent minimum 
of education. 


The following statements concerning education have appeared in 
the platforms of the Democratic Party for the years indicated: 


1948.—We urge that * * * a labor education extension service be estab- 
lished in the Department of Labor. 
* * + . * * * 


We favor the enactment of a national health program for expanded medical 
research, medical education, and hospitals and clinics. 
* * * * . * * 


We approve the purposes of the Mental Health Act and we favor such appro- 
priations as may be necessary to make it effective. (This act provides for aid to 
institutions and to individuals for training and instruction in matters relating to 
psychiatric disorders.) 

We advocate Federal aid for education administered by and under control of 
the States. We vigorously support the authorization, which was so shockingly 
ignored by the Republican Eightieth Congress, for the appropriation of $300,- 
000,000 as a beginning of Federal aid to the States to assist them in meeting the 
present education needs. We insist upon the right of every American child to 
obtain a good education. 

* * * * * * * 


* * * We pledge ourselves to the continuance and improvement of our 


national program of benefits for veterans and their families. (These benefits are 
largely educational.) 
* * * * * * * 
Specifically, we favor * * * adequate financing for the school-lunch 
program. 
1944.—We favor Federal aid to education administered by the States without 
interference by the Federal Government. 
1940.—We pledge * * * to expand employment training and opportu- 
nity for our youth, older workers, and workers replaced by technological 
changes * * *, 
* * * « * * * 


Today, when the youth of other lands is being sacrificed in war, this Nation 
recognizes the full value of the sound youth program established by the Adminis- 
tration. The National Youth Administration and Civilian Conservation Corps 
have enabled our youths to complete their education, have maintained their 
health, trained them for useful citizenship, and aided them to secure employment. 
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Our public works have modernized and greatly expanded the Nation's schools. 
We have increased Federal aid for vocational education and rehabilitation, and 
undertaken a comprehensive program of defense-industry training. We shall 
continue to bring to millions of children, youths, and adults the educational and 
economic opportunities otherwise beyond their reach, 

Accomplishment of various other objectives set forth in the Demo- 
cratic Party platforms of 1940, 1944, and 1948 have required or would 
require either the promotion of already established educational 
programs of the Federal Government, or initiation of new Federal edu- 
cational programs, or both of these activities. 

(6) Republican Party 

The Republican Party is too well known to require identification in 
this report. 

According to information obtained from the headquarters of the 
Republican National Committee, current statements of Republican 
Party policy do not deal with the subject of Federal activities in 
education, or Federal aid to the States for education, or Federal- 
State-local relationship in education. 

The 1948 platform of the Republican Party contains the following 
statement concerning education: 

We favor equality of educational opportunity for all and the promotion of 
education and educational facilities. 

The following statement appears in the Republican Party platform 
of 1944: 

The measures we propose shall avoid federalization of Government activities 
to the end that our States, schools, and cities shall befree * * *. The remedies 
we propose shall be based on intelligent cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State and local government, and the initiative of civic groups—not on 
the panacea of Federal cash. 

The 1940 platform of the Republican Party contains no statement 
specifically concerning education. One of the general objectives set 
forth in the platform is, however, to ‘‘promote the general welfare,”’ 
which might be understood to include education. 


4. FEDERATED LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


(a) American Fede ration of Lahor 

The American Federation of Labor is a labor organization with a 
paid-up membership of 7,142,603 as of August 31, 1950. It is com- 
posed of 107 national and international unions, 5 departments, 50 
State branches, and 817 city centrals, altogether consisting of over 
40,000 local unions. 

It has a stated objective of acting not only in the interests of its 
membership but for the welfare of the entire country. 

The position of the American Federation of Labor concerning 
Federal policies in education is indicated in the following statement, 
which is abbreviated from the report of the executive council of the 
federation unanimously adopted by the officers and delegates attend- 
ing the sixty-ninth convention of the federation on September 22, 
1950. 

Federal aid to education 


For over 30 years the American Federation of Labor has advocated Federal 
aid to education. During the last 5 years we have urged the enactment of a 
comprehensive bill granting Federal aid to the States and to the people of the 
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States to afford every perso! in the United States adequate and ample opportu! a 
ties for additional growth and development 
Early in our fight for Federal aid to education we recognized the fact that 











administrative safeguards must be written into the bill if the legislation is to 
accomplish what we expect of it. Many of the principles—the saf ards—fe 
which we have fought through the years have now been accepted by the groups 
which first attacked us for advocating them * 

. * Specifie bills for spr cific purposes are needed. 

Ve, therefore, recommend active support for separate bills, as suggested below 
each embodying one of the major purposes for which we support Federal aid 1 
education: 

1. A bill providing Federal funds to help raise public school teachers 
salaries. * * * 
2. A bill providing for Federal funds to protect an promote the health 


elfare of every child in the United States. 
3. A bill providing for Federal funds to aid the St: 
construction program, * : 

4. A bill providing for Federal aid for loans and scholarships to | 


worthy vouth complete the 


lr education. 7” : si 


5. A bill providing for Federal aid to help eradicate adult illiteracy. * * * 
Emergency Federal aid 


During World War II, the activity of the Federal Government effected a heavy 
impact on local educational 


} 


‘ncies in the areas in which such activities were 
carried on. While the available local revenues in the 


se areas were greatly 
reduced through this Federal activity, the need for expanded educational facilities 
was heavily increased. 








As a result, conditions in manv areas were shocking. Children were taught in 
boxcars, in frame shacks; already large classes were greatly increased, makeshift 
sanitary provisions were set up. The Federal Government, during the war, used 
Lanhan grants to try tol elp relieve some of these conditions ‘These were vear- 
to-vear grants, allotted and administered on an uncertain, emergency basis. 

The Federal Government now recognize responsibility in the 
emergency circumstances, and is proposing fixed responsibility, in 
helping loeal school authorities meet increased financial burdens caused by in- 
creased local activity by Federal agencies. * * 


Vocational education 





* x * * * * 





Labor has an immediate, as well as a far-reaching interest in the development 


of asound program of vocational education. We find, however, that it 


is necessary} 


education, and the general 


to have a greater understanding on the part of labor, 


community on what is meant by vocational education and what its functional 


relation must be to general education, to employment opportunities and national 
culture. * * 


Laho extension Sé Dice 


Since 1942, the American Federation of Labor has endorsed bills to establist 





A Ail { LISsn 
a labor extension service by act of Congress. Unfortunately, the earlier study 
and draft hills were pre! red by an outside committee ll wl ich the A} L was not 
asked to participate. The great emphasis on formal class programs in the field 
of workers’ ed ion ignored our experience. We have learned also, throug! 





practical expe ust retain the initiative and administrative 


control of their e 





ie we believe that it 1s good that our 


unions in their 





Programs sno ild cooperate with colleges. ul iversit 





it ies 
and interest ¢ groups in the communitv, in conducting forums and studies 
on subjects of mutual interest, we know that union education takes place in 





ih 


unions and through union problems. Our primary and immedi 


this purpose is more information freely accessible to the union 








Growing realizs that the suecess of the program depends upon a serviec 
approach rather 1an upon a formal class approach led the federation’s committee 
on education to ask that provision be made in the Department of Labor for a 


} 


labor extension service rather than for a workers duecation prog 
recor mend 
of Labor, a la n service program through which the initiative of the 


unions would be eneouraged and their own research and developn 





0 establish and promote, in and through the Department 








aided by the services available to them for informational purposes through 
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The United States Office of Education 


The United States Office of Education was established to gather, compile, and 
disseminate educational data. Yet, no reports are available through that agency 
on some of the most essential basic educational data. Costs of school mainte- 
nance and administration, class size, and school-enrollment figures are years 
behind. Current Government data on teacher pensions, on teacher tenure, on 
teacher certification are not available. Compilation of State and Federal educa- 
tioral legislation is years out of date. Data are not currently available on State 
legislation affecting services for children and schools. 

Obviously the field of international education, the field of Negro education, 
with especial emphasis upon the fight against adult illiteracy, and the field of 
vocational education, which is expressly organized under Federal law, are dis- 
tinctly fields for work by a Federal agency. 

We recommend that additional funds be sought for the Office of Education, 
and that they be expressly earmarked for gathering and compiling of basic sta- 
tistical information as herein set forth, and for such services, as mentioned above, 
which from their very nature are properly the function of the Federal educational 
agency. 

Veterans’ training 


Under the GI bill of rights and subsequently enacted legislation to further 
implement the program, no provision was made for labor representation in the 
planning of training programs. No administrative provision was made for labor 
advisers in policy planning and training. 

As a result, the training program for GI’s has been most unsatisfactory. Abuses 
involving thousands of dollars of public money have been reported. Men have 
been registered in trade schools which have little or no connection with a craft for 
which the worker allegedly is being trained. There has been little consideration 
given by counselors of the potentialities for employment in the crafts in which 
they have been advising veterans to take training. On the whole, there have been 
practically no functional relations between veterans’ training and the trade-union 
movement, or between veterans’ training and the Federal apprenticeship training 
program. We can now foresee an extended period of veterans’ training. Hence 
it is of greatest importance that special attention be given immediately to this 
suggestion. 

In the interest of the veterans and to assure the use of publie funds for properly 
conducted programs, provision must be made immediately by law or by adminis- 
trative ruling for labor advisory committees at the National, State, and local 
levels to participate in developing programs for veterans’ training. These 
committees should be given express authority to help formulate policy and then 
to assure the observance of the policies agreed to 


(b) Congress of Industrial Organizations 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations, organized in 1935, 
represents about 6% million workers through 39 national and inter- 
national unions, and has approximately 300 State and city councils. 
Among their activities the CIO councils include work on the problems 
of improving education programs and facilities for the children in 
their communities. From its founding the CIO has supported general 
Federal aid-to-education bills. Representatives of the organization 
have testified in hearings on a number of educational proposals. 

The following statement reflecting the record and interest of the 
CIO regarding Federal activities in education was prepared in the 
national headquarters of that organization for inclusion in this report: 

Lhe Congress of Industrial Organizations has long been on record in favor of 
Federal aid to edueation. In fact, at its first convention in 1938 in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., when it was busy founding the great organization which would bring the 
advantages of unionism to the mass-production industries and would contribute 
so much to the welfare of our Nation, the delegates assembled said: 

“(Whereas (1) the organized labor movement in America has taken the lead 
in the past in establishing and supporting a free public school system: 

(2) Free educational opportunity in many parts of the country is jeopardized 
by inadequate schools and educational facilities; 


sis 


(3) The President’s Advisory Committee on Education has recommended a 
detailed program of eliminating such conditions, providing among other things 
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for general Federal grants, assistance for improving the facilities for teacher 
training, and in the construction of school buildings, aid for improvement in the 
facilities of State departments of education, grants for adult education, for rural 
library services, and for cooperative research and planning, and provision for the 
education of persons whose training is the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment itself; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention approves the principle of Federal aid for schools 
and the program laid down by the President’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion.” 


Need for Federal aid to education 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations feels that our Na.ion must achieve 
equality of educational opportunity and must continue to improve education, if 
democracy is to survive in the United States. Our Nation must spend enough 
funds so that this equality is available, as guaranteed, to every child regardless 
of race, color, creed, or geographical location. Education in the United States 
today falls short of this standard in a number of respects. 

American children are suffering a tragic injustice because of the inequality in 
educational services provided by the various States. * * * 

* * * Inthe recent Supreme Court case involving the University of Okla- 
homa, the Congress of Industrial Organizations entered the case as a friend of the 
court, arguing that ‘‘a separate but equal’ educational system was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Schools for children in rural areas are receiving approximately 60 percent less 
expendicure per child than is being received by schools for children in urban areas. 
Ninety percent of the communities without public library service in the United 
States are in the rural areas. 

In spite of the campaign to raise teachers’ salaries, teachers today are receiving 
in real wages Only a little more than they were being paid in 1939 and less than 
1929. ‘Ten percent of our teachers, approximately 100,000, are still teaching on 
emergency teaching certificates. Ninety percent of these are in the rural areas. 
At least 2,000,000 American children of school age are not attending any school. 

At its twelfth annual convention in Chicago the CIO urged the enactment by 
the Eightyv-second Congress— 

“Of a general Federal-aid-to-education bill, so that, together with appropria- 
tions by the various States, improved facilities on the elementary and high school 


levels shall be assured, so that every child shall have a good education, every 
class a good teacher, and every teacher a good salary; 

“(A) To provide that the individual States shall make the decisions as to 
whether nonpubli¢ schools shall be eligible for Federal aid and as to the kinds of 
services that shall be covered in these schools by Federal grants; 

“(B) To provide that at least 75 percent of funds appropriated in a general 
Federal-aid bill shall be earmarked for teachers’ salaries.” 


CIO supports $3,000,000,000 for school-construction grants 

More than 7,000,000 children will enter our schools during the next 10 years, 
and at least $15,000,000,000 must be spent to build the 520,000 classrooms needed 
to adequately house our total school population. Local and State governments 
in many parts of our Nation cannot possibly finance this school-building program. 
Already our present school buildings are bursting at the seams with the additional 
growth in school population during the last 2 years, and immediate Federal action 
in this field is necessary. 

In this field, the CIO supports a school-construction bill which will “provide 
at least $3,000,000,000 in Federal funds over a period of 5 years for a compre- 
hensive, Nation-wide school-building program.”’ 


School-lunch program 


From the beginning, the CIO has sponsored legislation for the school-lunch 
program. Recent appropriations of Congress for surplus foods to be used in the 
school-lunch program have definitely curtailed the amount of foodstuffs going to 
American children under this program. CIO has supported a move for a more 
adequate budget. 


Federal grants for scholarships 


For many years, independent research has shown that college education was not 
available to many of the sons and daughters coming from families in the lower 
economie brackets. Distinguished educators have stated bluntly that it is possible 
to replace the present students enrolled in universities with a higher caliber of 
students from the groups that are financially unable to send their children to 
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college. The GI bill of rights helped to correct this situation and to bring new 
life into the academie world. 

It is important that opportunity for study in the field of higher education should 
be made available to all young people on the basis of merit and ability and not on 
the basis of the income group from which these young people come. The CIO 
supports legislation which would make Federal grants to the States to help correct 
this inequality. 

rvice fi Do ers 

lemocracy education must be a continuing process which extends through- 
ilt life. American farmers have long enjoyed millions of dollars worth of 
educational benefits through the Federal Agricultural Extension Service, while 
management representatives can avail themselves of services provided by publicly 
supported universities and other institutions. But in the United States, public 
educational services for the Nation’s wage earners, other than the purely 

vocational, are almost entirely lacking. 

Led by the Committee for the Extension of Labor Education, all branches of the 
labor movement, including the CIO, supported bills to establish a Labor Extension 
Service in the United States Department of Labor. These were introduced in 
the Seventy-ninth, EKightieth, and Eighty-first Congresses in an effort to provide 
the Nation’s wage earners with a federally supported Labor Extension Service 
ting through cooperation of unions and universities within the States. 


opera 
Other Federal legislation supported by CIO 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has testified before congressional 
committees in favor of the establishment of a Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 

By convention action, the Congress of Industrial Organizations has supported 
Federal grants to aid States in developing health services for children of elementary 
and secondary school age, and Federal aid to the States for setting up demonstra- 
tions of free library service in areas needing library service. 

As part of its fight for building democracy, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations has taken the stand that in all Federal legislation dealing with education 
there must be provided proper safeguard; .gainst racial segregation and discrimi- 


navior 


9. EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


(a An erican Council On tducation 

The American Council on Education is a large Nation-wide organi- 
zation embracing several classes of membership, among which are 
constituent members now including 72 national and regional educa- 
tional associations, and institutional members now numbering 974 
universities, colleges, and State and city school systems. Being 
primarily a voluntary agency of coordination, the council operates 
through a large number of committees and commissions representative 
of its membership and in some instances of other elements in the 
citizenry. Many of these agencies are of a temporary nature, insti- 
tuted to deal with specific research projects or questions of policy 
which become of foremost importance from time to time. In addition 
to its annual meeting, the council convenes separate meetings of its 
constituent members, in which current issues affecting education are 
studied and discussed. Sometimes definite statements of policy are 
voted upon at those meetings. 

The following information was obtained from the headquarters of 
the American Council on Education. The expressions which follow 
do not necessarily, and in fact usually do not, represent formal reso- 
lutions of the council itself, but have emanated from one or another 

gr 


of its committees, commissions, or special assemblies as occasion has 


arisen 


A meeting of the constituent members of the council in January 
1947 considered, among other issues, a large number of questions 
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related to Federal aid to education. While it is not practicable within 
the limitations of the present report to record all the questions, the 
treatment of the following selected few will serve to illustrate some- 
thing of the consensus at that time: 





At the same meeting problems related to the organization of the 


— A 
principal Federal agencies dealing with education and related fields 
were discussed, and a resolution was adopted by a vote of 38 to 6, 
which began with the following words: 


We believe that a step toward the achievement of fundamental policies in 
education is through the establishment of a Federal department in the President’s 
Cabinet, concerned with education * * * to be known as the Department 
of Education, Health, and Security, and with the further understanding that the 
creation of this department will not extend the control of the Federal Gevernment 
over State and local school systems. : 
























The latter subject was also studied and reported upon during the 
year 1947 by a joint committee sponsored by the American Council 
on Education and the National Social Welfare Assembly. Members 
of the joint committee were free to reach their conclusions as indi- 
viduals, and therefore their recommendations did not bind officially 
either of the sponsoring organizations. The gist of their recom- 
mendatons was, with 3 of the 26 members dissenting in part, that an 
executive Department of Health, Education, and secuLitly, headed 
by a Secretary of Cabinet rank, be established by converting the 
existing Federal Security Agency into that status, and that clear 
provisions should be made to assure that the creation of such an 
executive department should not confer upon it any powers of coercive 
contro] over State and local agencies, either public or voluntary. 

One of the comprehensive expressions regarding Federal activities 
in education which has emanated from agencies connected with the 
American Council on Education is contained in a joint publication of 
the Problems and Policies Committee of the council and of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
in 1945. Since these groups were jomed at that time in a special 
study of Federal-State relations in education their findings and recom- 
mendations appear in the present report under the heading ‘ Advisory 
commissions (1929—50).”’ 

At a meeting of representatives of constituent members of the 
council in 1949 the issue of the extension of the Federal social-security 


system was considered, and the following motions adopted: 


A 


That the representatives of the constituent members of the American Counci 
on Education favor the extension of old-age and survivors insurance bene 


ifa 
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social-security legislation to nonprofit charitable, religious, and educational 
institutions and organizations, whether privately or publicly controlled. 

The representatives favor the extension of old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits to publicly controlled institutions on a voluntary basis. 

The conference approves the recommendations of the committee in favor of 
mandatory extension of old-age and survivors insurance benefits to privately 
controlled institutions and organizations. 


A good deal of the spirit of these resolutions was embodied in the 
Social Security Act amendments of 1950. 

Agencies of the council have also made statements favoring the 
continuance of the historic Federal and State policies of granting 
various types of tax exemptions to bona fide nonprofit educational 
institutions. 

The council has long been actively interested in international 
cooperation in education, through both governmental and _ inter- 
governmental agencies and through voluntary associations. It 
favors the extension and improvement of the international educational 
exchanges, and has worked to facilitate educational reconstruction in 
war-devastated countries and in countries under postwar Allied military 
occupation. Among motions adopted by the 1949 meeting of the 
constituent member representatives was one which recognized— 


the need for both emergency and comprehensive long-term assistance from the 
appropriate Federal agencies to supplement the substantial contributions of 
colleges and universities and private agencies to foreign students in the United 
States. 


(b) American Federation of Teachers 
The American Federation of Teachers is a voluntary, professional 
organization affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. As of 


November 1950 the membership of the federation was approximately 
65.000. 

A statement prepared by the Washington representative of the 
American Federation of Teachers for inclusion in this report reads in 
part as follows: 


The American Federation of Teachers supports a program of Federal aid for 
education for five specific purposes: 

1. Federal aid to help raise public-school teachers’ salaries. 

2. Federal aid to provide essential health and welfare services for all 
children. 

3. Federal aid for public school building construction. 

+. Federal aid for loans and scholarships to help needy, worthy youth com- 
plete their education. 

5. Federal aid to help eradicate adult illiteracy. 

To assure that the Federal funds will be used for the definite purposes for which 
they have been appropriated, safeguards must be written into the legislation to 
assure the use of the funds for the purpose intended. The safeguards for which 
the American Federation of Teachers asks are: 

The protection of the rights of minority groups. 

An assurance that every child in the United States be given the right 
to share in essential services to protect and promote his health and welfare. 
3. The allocation of funds among the States on a basis of relative need. 

1. The requirement that States and their political subdivisions maintain 
at least their present educational budget. 

5. The requirement that States and their political subdivisions maintain 
at least the present salaries of their teachers. 

6. The requirement that Federal funds be made available for every part 
of the State in need thereof to supplement an equitable State aid program. 

7. The provision that a major fixed sum of general Federal aid funds be 
allocated for the payment of public school classroom teachers’ salaries, to 
supplement their present salaries. 


i 
2. 
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8. The requirement that any State receiving funds be required to publish 
its plans for use of Federal funds before the funds are expended, and later to 
publish a report on how these funds have been expended. 

9. The requirement for a Federal audit of Federal funds allocated to the 
States. 

10. Express prohibition of Federal control over the administration of the 
education programs except for those safeguards pertaining to the expenditure 
of funds for the purposes herein expressly set forth. 

Standards must also be established and maintained for the development of a 
program through which worthy needy students may be helped to complete their 
education. 

In helping eradicate adult illiteracy, the Federal Government should stimulate 
and assist all agencies working in this field and should have on its own staff 
experts to advise the agencies working in this field and to furnish them with all 
possible constructional aids and devices. 

Federal grants-in-aid to help the States finance an adquate school building 
program must also be administered with such safeguards as would promote the 
social purpose of the program and maintain standards for construction. 


Vocational education 


To assure a sound program in vocational education, it is necessary that there 
be a clearer understanding of what is meant by vocational education and what its 
functional relation is to general education. 

Social standards and social objectives involved in a vocational training program 
must be more critically evaluated in light of economic needs and changing social 
trends. To effect this purpose the Division of Vocational Education of the Office 
of Education, in cooperation with the American Federation of Labor, has been 
conducting pilot projects. * * * 


The Office of Education 


Since the Office of Education was established, it has been handicapped for lack 
of funds. However, even with limited funds, it should more adequately fulfill 
its purpose. At present, the Office of Education cannot furnish current data on 
teacher tenure, teacher pensions, teachers’ salaries, sick leave, sabbatical 
leave * * %. 

* * * The Office of Education should be the basic source of all informa- 
tional data concerning education in the United States. It should serve as a 
clearinghouse on reports on education, and trends and events affecting education 
in all the States, and in all the Nation. ‘These reports should be made continu- 
ously available in a form to give them the greatest possible value. 

In general, through the Office of Education there should be coordinated all of 
the educational activities in Federal Government. However, before the program 
of the Office of Education can be of the greatest functional value, a closer working 
arrangement must be effected with the classroom teachers’ organizations. It 
on a basis of making facts known and in conducting such educational activities as 
are expressly allocated to the Office of Education that this agency could point 
the way through which our Nation could develop a dynamic, thoroughly demo- 
cratic education program. 


The G1 law 


There is a likelihood that the veterans’ training program will be extended 
Before it is extended, it should be carefully reviewed to ascertain how its admin- 
istration can be made more effective and socially valuable. Here again, definite 
safeguards are essential to prevent abuse. 


is 


International education 


Unusually fine work has been done by the Division of International Education 
of the Office of Education, working on limited funds. The international educa- 
tion programs in which the Government participates should be more extensively 
coordinated and administered through the Office of Education. The accrediting 
of personnel should properly come through the Department of State, but the 
selection of personnel and the determination of educational programs should be 
the function of the Office of Education. 


Other educational matters 


The responsibility of the Federal Government to provide adequate facilities for 
persons living on Federal territory or employed in fields necessitated by the 
activities of the Federal Government, as well as the responsibility of the Federal 
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Government to the several States for the utilization of their land is recognized 
under the emergency aid legislation enacted by Congress. While the principles 
set forth in the newly y enacted legislation tend in the right direction, the funds pro- 
vided thus far are ‘a lequate. 

The responsibility of the Federal Government for educational programs in 
outlying possessions has not to date been adequately assumed by the Federal 
Government. Both the quality and quantity of Federal assistance should be 
improved. At the same time, the Federal Government must give full recognition 
to each of the possessions to administer its own educational program. At no time 
should the Federal Government be an ‘‘occupying force” in the conduct of educa- 

’ of our outlying possessions. 

administration of the entire program, the dignity of the individual 
living in a social community must determine the course of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


(c) Association of Land-Grant Colle ges and Universities 


The Associ: ition of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities is com- 
posed of 53 colleges and universities designated by the legislatures of 
their States and ‘Torctaene as “land grant” institutions, and one 
separate State agricultural experiment station. The land-grant in- 
stitutions consitute a national system of colleges and universities which 
are located in all the States and Territories, and which are federally 
endowed and partially federally supported. 

‘The following statement is condensed from a memorandum pre- 
pared in the office of the executive secretary of the association. 

As expressed in various policy statements and resolutions, the posi- 
tion of the association respecting certain phases of Federal activity and 
relationships in education may be summarized as follows. 

Nearly 90 years of experience with Federal aid to higher education 
for resident teaching purposes has demonstrated that such a program 

an operate effectively and make higher education widely available 
without Federal control. This can be done on the basis of (1) Federal 
specification of broad objectives desired, (2) State and institutional 
control over how those objectives shall be reached, (3) proper account- 
ing, and (4) mutual consultation and respect. 

Direct Federal aid to educational institutions should be conducted 
through public educational channels and publicly controlled institu- 
tions. Opportunity should be given for these institutions or channels 
to contract with nonpublic institutions for performance of specific 
services. The responsibility for the program should remain in public 
channels. 

Performance of specific educational services desired by specific 
agencies of the Government, and generally carried out under contract, 
should be conducted through the institutions best able to perform the 
services desired. 

Federal aid to individuals for the purpose of furthering their edu- 
cation or research activities should be available to all persons alike, 
with full freedom of choice as to where they will pursue their studies 
or do their research. However, a clear distinction should be main- 
tained between aiding institutions through direct governmental sub- 
sidy, and aiding individu uls to pursue their objectives. 

The association’s long experience with federally aided agricultural 
research programs has shown that it is possible through a grartt-in-aid 
system to build up strong research centers over the country which 
have a great influence on the training of potential scientists and make 
important contributions to the oe of State, regional, and national 
problems. The grant-in-aid system has made possible Federal-State 
cooperation without eliminating oe al initiative and responsibility. 
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The association believes that national security involves (a) maxi- 
mum educational opportunity for the development of the largest 
possible number of potential leaders who are both competent as citi- 
zens of a democracy and competent and productive in the various 
professions and occupations; (6) an adequate Military Establishment, 
for which it is the responsibility of institutions and individuals who are 
beneficiaries of the movement to provide widespread democratic 
opportunity, to supply the necessary reserve of talent and leadership; 
and (c) assistance to and cooperation with other natfons to the end 
that their citizens may not want either the necessities of life or the 
opportunities for individual freedom and hi appiness. Member insti- 
tutions and staff members of the association have supported and 
participated widely in technical and educational assistance and 
exchange programs. 

The member institutions of the association recognize that the 
Federal Government has an important role to play in education, in the 
furtherance of national goals and the equalization of opportunity. 
Federal assistance and support should, to the maximum extent practi- 
cable, be conduc ted along lines which stimulate rather than retard 
State and local initiative, and permit State and regional variation in 
methods of reaching a common goal. 

One of the major administrative problems of the Federal Govern- 
ment lies in the fact that its research and educational activities are 
widely scattered in various departments and agencies. The associa- 
tion has recognized the desirability of development of greater coordi- 
nation as between these activities, and the development of national 
policy with respect to them. It has favored the strengthening of the 
United States Office of Education, with which it has had excellent 
relationships, but believes that coordination of Federal activities 
should not be achieved by centralization of operating responsibility 
in one agency for programs in which various ‘“‘subject matter” agen- 
cies of government have a vital and natural interest. 

It is imperative that any over-all coordinating group should have 
access to the views of those in education, as well as those in govern- 
ment, in making policy determinations. 

The role of the Federal Government in education and research can- 
not be isolated from the total role of the Federal Government and its 
services and functions. Aside from the responsibility of the Federal 
Government for equalizing educational and other opportunities where 
gross inequalities exist because of wide variations in capacity to sup- 
port public services, and for stimulating certain types of programs 
deemed in the national interest, it is clear that if the total Federal re- 
quirements for tax revenues absorb a major portion of the possible 
tax revenues, the States and municipalities must turn to the Federal 
Government for aid in supporting their educational and research ac- 
tivities. Educational programs cannot be isolated and left to depend 
on dwindling sources of State, local, and private support. 

Large-scale Federal programs of aid to individual students based 
on payment of “normal” tuition rates throw an abnormal load on 
publicly supported institutions with low customary rates of tuition; 
and such programs necessitate either increased State or local support 
or increases in tuition rates to all students, including those not sub- 
sidized. This tends to reduce, rather than increase, educational 
opportunity for students not receiving individual subsidies, while at 
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the same time reducing revenues available to the States to support 
low-cost higher education available to all. 


(d) National Education Association of the United States 


The National Education Association of the United States is a 
voluntary organization of approximately 455,000 teachers and school 
administrators. It functions through 5 commissions, 1 council, 6 
standing committees, 5 joint committees, 13 divisions, and 31 depart- 
ments. It includes among its affiliates the 48 State education associ- 
ations and similar organizations in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
the combined membership of which amounts to about 850,000 teachers. 

The attitude of the association toward the responsibilities and 
activities of the Federal Government in the field of education has 
been indicated in resolutions and policies adopted from time to time 
by its representative assembly. These resolutions and policies are 
liberally quoted in the following statement prepared in the legislative- 
Federal relations division of the National Education Association of 
the United States for inclusion in this report. 


The National Education Association of the United States believes that the 
Federal Government has an important responsibility to be met in the education 
of the Nation’s youth. 


The Federal educational agency 


In order to discharge this responsibility the association proposes that the 
educational function of the Federal Government should be lodged with a National 
Board of Education created as an independent agency to administer the United 
States Office of Education. The development of education, whether at the local, 
State, or National level, should be placed above all temporary and partisan poli- 
tical issues and should be provided with appropriate administrative arrangements 
to safeguard the integrity of the educational process. 

The policy of the association urges Congress to create a National Board of 
Education, the members of which “should be appointed for long overlapping 
terms by the President with the consent of the Senate. It further recommends 
that the National Board should select a professionally qualified Commissioner of 
Education who would be responsible to the Board for the conduct and performance 
of the office.” 

Responsibility for the administration of educational programs, authorized and 
sponsored by the Federal Government, should reside in the National Board of 
Education. 

Federal-State relations 


The United States Office of Education should work through the regularly 
established State educational agencies as contrasted with a procedure under which 
the Federal agency would bypass the State educational agencies and operate 
directly with local educational authorities. 

Proper fiscal accounting of Federal funds administered by the States is at all 
times necessary. There should be no Federal interference, however, in the 
determination of educational policies by the States. 

The association is, therefore, committed to the long-established tradition of 
State control of educational policies, with the support of public education being a 
joint responsibility of the localities, the States, and the Federal Government. 

The association ‘‘condemns any form of legislation which in the name of na- 
tional security (or for any other reason) sets up parallel educational agencies that 
absorb, supplant, or duplicate the programs of educational facilities now in 
existence.” 

Public funds for public schools 


“The association believes the American tradition of separation of church and 
state should be vigorously and zealously safeguarded. The association respects 
the rights of groups, including religious denominations, to maintain their own 
schools so long as such schools meet the educational, health, and safety standards 
defined by the States in which they are located. 

“The association believes that these schools should be financed entirely by their 
supporters. The association, therefore, opposes all efforts to devote public funds 
to either the direct or the indirect support of these schools.” 
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Federal support 


It has been pointed out that the control of education is a State function but 
that the support of the public schools is a joint responsibility of the localities, the 
States, and the National Government. 

In fiscal matters it is the duty of the Federal Government to supplement State 
and local school revenues. The primary objective is that of more nearly equalizing 
educational opportunity in the United States. Every child in the Nation is 
entitled to a fair chance to get a basic education, an entitlement now denied 
millions of American youth. The principle of Federal support has long been 
established in national policy and practice. Application of the principle has, 
however, been limited. That limitation is the basis for present association policy 
which reads as follows: 

¢‘The National Education Association is pledged to a program of public educa- 
tion that will make possible acceptable minimum educational opportunities for all. 
The association is convinced that in order to make this possible adequate national, 
as well as State and local, support is both desirable and necessary. ‘This is the 
primary immediate need of public education. 

“Therefore, the association continues to urge Congress to take early favorable 
action on Federal aid to public education. Such aid should be given without 
Federal control to public elementary and public secondary education in every 
State, Territory, possession, and the District of Columbia.” 

Federal funds made available under the above policy would be applied to current 
operating costs of the publie schools of the Nation. Federal fiscal responsibility 
does not, however, terminate when this purpose has been fulfilled. The needs in 
the field of school facilities are beyond the financial powers of many of the States. 

The association, therefore, ‘‘reeommends that Federal funds be made available 
to assist the States in meeting the immediate needs of public-school housing. 
Such funds should be distributed through the regularly constituted State educa- 
tional authorities.” 

The association further declares as a part of its policy that “the Federal Govern- 
ment should reimburse local taxing bodies where Federal acquisition of property 
has distorted the tax base by loss of revenue or by increased population requiring 
extra school services.’”’ This policy, it should be noted, was partially discharged 
by the Eighty-first Congress through the enactment of legislation authorizing 
benefits to some 500 war-impacted school districts in the Nation. 


Federal aid for higher education 


In order to assure maximum national strength, particularly in the fieid of leader- 
ship, at a time when national responsibility in the family of nations is urgent and of 
great magnitude, the association proposes that all practicable means should be em- 
ployed to provide adequate educational opportunities on the college and univer- 
sity level for young men and women of promise and ability who otherwise, for lack 
of funds, would have no chance for further training. 

The association has therefore declared that the “Federal Government should 
finance the establishment in every State of a system of competitive scholarships 
under which young men and women of high capabilities may attend college. 
Scholarships for teacher preparation should cover the complete cost of training of 
the individual.’’ The association also proposes that Federal aid should be ex- 
tended to higher education in the form of grants to publicly controlled institutions 
and of compensation to privately controlled colleges and universities for the cost 
of specific services rendered at Government request. 


Education and international relations 


The association believes that the Federal concept of the function of education 
should be greatly broadened in order that educational services may be more ex- 
tensively employed to develop understanding and good will among the different 
peoples of the world. 

The association urges further expansion of the educational activities of 
UNESCO and recommends that more representatives of public education be in- 
cluded as delegates of the United States in all UNESCO conferences.”’ 

The association also ‘‘urges the continuation, expansion, and adequate financing 
by the cooperating local, State, and Federal authorities of the existing program 
for exchange of teachers among the nations.” 

The association also believes that the Federal Government should in other ap- 
propriate ways encourage education in its support of the United Nations and 
enlarge its opportunities to contribute to national preparedness. 
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6. FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


(a) American Farm Bureau Federation 

The American Farm Bureau Federation was organized in 1919 with 
the stated objective to “correlate and strengthen the State farm 
bureaus * * * to promote, protect, and represent the business, 
economic, social, and educational interests of the farmers of the 
Nation, and to develop agriculture.’’ It is a general farm organiza- 
tion composed of 1,409,000 farm families in 45 States and the Territory 
of Puerto Rico. 

The following resolution relating to Federal activities in education 
was adopted at the Thirty-first Annual Convention of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation on December 15, 1949. 


Democracy cannot function, nor can it long carry its heavy international 
responsibilities, unless all citizens obtain a basie education to permit intelligent 
and informed participation in the work and life of the Nation and the world. No 
child can begin to have equality of opportunity unless he has in his youth, above 
all, effective schooling. That this schooling be granted our youth is the concern 
of the entire Nation. We of the American Farm Bureau Federation pledge our 
support to maintain and improve our educational system so that all may have an 
equal educational opportunity. 

We urge reasonable Federal grants-in-aid to States on the basis of need to assure 
an equal opportunity for an education for all youth without undue tax burdens on 
any citizen or State. It is imperative, however, that all control over our public 
school systems remain in the hands of State and local agencies. We also support 
the principle that the States have a primary duty to provide educational oppor- 
tunities within each State. We urge State, county, and local units of the Farm 
Bureau to study the needs of their own schools and to encourage effective action 
to improve the educational system. 

Immeasurable service is being performed for the people of this country by the 
land-grant colleges and extension services. Educational demonstrations, technical 
assistance, and other methods have well proved the value of adult education 
Through this agency farmers are assisted in meeting farm problems as they arise. 
The Extension Service also builds for the future through the 4-H Club work for 
boys and girls. We also wish to commend the work of the Future Farmers, the 
Home-Maker Group, and the night class conducted under the supervision of the 
Vocational Education Administration. 

Through a system of grants-in-aid to States the control of the programs of the 
Extension Service and the experiment stations of the land-grant colleges has been 
kept in the hands of the people they serve. Through this democratic system 
emphasis has been given to State and county responsibility, thereby assuring close 
association with farmers and their needs, and the development of programs to 
meet these needs. 

We view with a good deal of concern the efforts on the part of certain other 
educational agencies of the Federal Government to expand their operations into 
the out-of-school adult education fields, which is resulting in duplication and over- 
lapping of functions of long-established educational agencies. Such activities 


should be corrected if such programs are to be expanded or maintained 
(b) National Farmers’ Union 


The Farmers Educational and Cooperation Union of America, 
commonly referred to as the National Farmers’ Union, is an organi- 
zation comprising about 450,000 members. Membership is scattered 
throughout 30 States with most of it concentrated in the Dakotas, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Montana, Colorado, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas. 

The organization has for its goal the preservation of the family- 
type farm which will give to the farmer a comfortable living with 
adequate income and welfare service such as education and health. 

The following resolution pertaining to the educational goals of the 
Farmers’ Union and to Federal educational programs was adopted at 
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the last national convention which was held in Denver, Colo., 
March 1950: 


Adoption by Congress of a Federal aid to education bill is more urgently 
required with the passage of every year. We renew our insistence that Congress 
adopt this measure and include in it the authorization of very liberal funds. 
Improvement of school housing is still urgently needed. In part, this need has 
not been met because of faulty planning and construction programs. We advo- 
cate additional effort, both Federal and local, to bring adequate school facilities 
within reach of every child. This can be achieved only by careful planning of 
future programs of school construction. 

We advocate the holding of many rural education workshops, which will bring 
together community leaders, education leaders, and other people who can help to 
overcome the present school crisis. These workshops must develop ways and 
means to improve rural schools. 

We believe that every young person has the right to the opportunity to a 
college or vocational school education. This opportunity must be made secure 
by a financial aid plan, similar to the present program for financial aid to World 


War II ve terans. 

During the sessions of the Eighty-first Congress, representatives of 
the Farmers’ Union appeared before various congressional committees 
urging enactment of a Federal aid to education bill, a rural school 
construction bill, and a bill which would set up a new Department of 
Health, Education, and Security. 

Specifically, the Farmers’ Union supported the Federal aid to 
education bill ‘‘which was passed through the Senate and which pro- 
vides $300,000,000 annually for grants and aid to public schools.” 
Its representatives recommended also enactment of a bill which would 
provide an expenditure of $10,000,000,000 for a school construction 
program over a period of 10 years. Representatives of the Farmers’ 
Union appeared also in the support of Reorganization Plan No. 27, 
which would set up a new Department of Health, Education, and 
ae 

National Grange 


“The N National Grange is a farm fraternity over 80 years old, which 
has as its basic prine iple building and fostering the welfare of the fs _ 
family. Local units of the National Grange, scattered through 37 
States, number over 7,000. In carrying out its principal purpose of 
de veloping and preserving the farm home, the Grange is concerned 
with community service, legislation, cooperative activities, and the 
public welfare generally 

The following st atements appear in A Résumé of Agricultural 
Policy and Program untesinedationn Adopted by the National 
Grange Eighty-third Annual Session at Sacramento, Calif., Novem- 
ber 16-25, 1949, issued by the headquarters of the National Grange 
in Washington, D. C. 


a ral aid to education 


» favor Federal aid to education on the elementary and secondary levels but 
ans ‘if the law specifically provides that all the Federal-aid funds for use in any 
State be expended as determined by State and local governments without inter- 
ference or control by Federal agencies or officials. 

Federal Commission of Education 


We recommend the creation of a United States Commission of Education, 
broadly representative of the public, as an additional safeguard against Federal 
control of education. 

The Commission should consist of seven members to be appointed by the 
President and approved by the Senate from industry, labor, agriculture, and 
other major groups. Equal representation on the Commission should be given 
the two major political parties and the various sections of the country. 
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We recommend a part-time Commission with power to select a full-time 
executive officer. 


We favor independent status for the United States Commission and Office of 
Education 
Federal rural library aid 


We approve the extension of library service to all rural areas and will support 
all efforts to extend such service which are consistent with our policies and objec- 
tives. 

The school-lunch program 


The established policy of the Grange is to provide better dietary standards for 
all the people, and we reaffirm our support of an adequate school-lunch program 
use of Federal funds only where the requirements are beyond local ability to 
provide. 

Independence of Extension Service 

Since control and use of a public agency supported largely by public funds for 
the benefit of any private organization impairs its ability to serve all farmers well 
and equally and is essentially undemocratic, we urge Federal legislation providing: 

1. That the Extension Service be controlled only through the medium of 


democratic government. 
2. That it be made unlawful for the facilities and employees of the Exten- 


sion Service to be used for organizational activities in behalf of any general 
farm organization. 


3. That any private funds, accepted for the use of the Extension Service, 
be free from any control whatsoever of the contributor, and that the legisla- 
tion include specific and adequate safeguards to insure complete independence 
of the Extension Service from private organizations or contributors. 

We urge our representatives in Washington first to endeavor to work out a 
satisfactory program with the AFBF officials and if not possible to immediately 
make an effort to get the congressional committees to hold hearings on this 
problem and to do their utmost to secure the passage of necessary remedial 
legislation at the next session of Congress. 

* * * + * * * 

We recommend and will support— 

Providing scholarships to capable young men and women who wish to 
practice medicine in rural areas and providing special aid to the organization 
and maintenance of rural medical cooperatives under a plan similar to the 
one designated in title 4 of Senate bill 1679. 


7. ASSOCIATIONS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


(a) American Parents Committee 


The American Parents Committee is an incorporated, nonprofit 
association established in 1946 with the stated purpose of improving 
conditions for children nationally and locally. The organization has 
a membership estimated in its Washington, D. C., office as being 
“approximately 1,500 persons.”’ 

According to a letter received by the writer of this report from the 
executive director of the committee on September 29, 1950, the com- 
mittee had at that time adopted no policy statement or resolution 
concerning the role of the Federal Government in education. A state- 
ment entitled ““‘Why Federal Aid Is Vital to Meet the Educational, 
Health, and Welfare Needs of American Children, ‘and Why It’s a 
Long-Run Economy,” published and currently distributed by the 
committee reads in part as follows: 


The education and health of children are a national problem in which local 
communities, the States, and the Federal Government must cooperate. There is 


* * * a tremendous amount of interstate migration. Nearly half the people 


in the United States live in different States than those in which they were born 
and in which they grew up. New York State, for example, can’t do anything 
without the aid of the Federal Government, about the fact that millions of its 
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present and future residents were born and brought up in States where they 
may not have been taught to read and write, and where physical and health 
defects which developed during their childhood went uncorrected, only to make 
them public charges in hospitals and mental! institutions in their adult years. If for 
no other reason than interstate migration, every State should be deeply concerned 
about the lack of education and health care given children born in other States. 

In many of the poorer States there isn’t wealth enough that can be taxed to 
provide adequate health and welfare services for children. In many of these 
poorer States, the tax rate is higher than the tax rate in the wealthy States. But 
because incomes in the poorer States are much lower, the tax yield, even with a 
high tax rate, does not provide sufficient money to pay for decent school and health 
services. If some of the Southern States used all the money that they raised in 
taxes for education alone, they couldn’t raise the level of educational expendi- 
tures per child in their States to the average for the entire United States. 

Another reason why Federal! aid to help reduce the inequalities in education and 
health services among the States is so vital is that there are more than 50 percent 
more children per 1,000 adults in some of the poorer States than in some of the 
wealthier States. The rich States get richer, and the poorer States get children! 
In the poorer States the education and health job is proportionately bigger because 
there are proportionately more children, and there are relatively fewer adults 
to pay taxes, and less per capita income that can be taxed. And so the Federal 
Government must help the poorer States to meet the needs of children, as it is 
now helping the States to fight forest fires, to fight venereal disease, to aid the 
farmers with their crops and cattle, and to help build roads. 


(6) National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers 


According to information obtained from its president, the National 
Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers is a ‘“nonpolitical, non- 
sectarian, and noncommercial’ organization operating in the District 
of Columbia and in the following States: Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. The organization is composed of 
State units in each of these States and the District of Columbia, and 
has a total membership of ‘‘over 100,000 persons.”’ 

Following is an extract from a statement received from the president 
of the National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers for inclusion 
in this report. 

The Congress has supported bills looking to the enactment of appropriate 
legislation by the Congress of the United States in support of Federal aid to State 
education. * * * As recently as February 9, 1950, it placed itself on record 
* ¥* * favoring Senate bill 246, then pending looking to the allocation of 
Federal funds for the education of public-school children. 

It is too well known that ail of the States cannot allocate sufficient funds to 
educate all of its children. This fact established, the National Congress of 
Colored Parents and Teachers, Inc., takes the position that Federal aid is a 
national must. However, it further takes the position that if and when it shall 
become the national policy to aid the States, simple, positive, and unequivocal 
language should be inserted in the act that every child shall be the recipient of the 
Nation’s bounty regardless of race, creed, or color, keeping in mind that taxes in 
support of Federal aid to public-school education in the States are not laid upon 
certain groups but upon all citizens according to their holdings and earnings in 
industry and their daily pursuits. 

c. National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, an organization 
“dedicated to the service of children and youth,” had in December 
1950 a membership of 6,167,079 parents, teachers, and other adults in 
35,000 local associations in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Alaska, the Canal Zone, occupied Germany and Japan, and 
the Virgin Islands. Its stated objectives are: (a) to promote the 
welfare of children and youth in home, school, church, and community; 
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(b) to raise standards.of home life; (c) to secure adequate laws for the 
care and protection of children and youth; (d) to bring into closer 
relation the home and the schools, that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the training of the child; and (e) to develop 
between educators and the general public such united efforts as will 
secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, 
social and spiritual education. 

The following statement was prepared in the national headquarters 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers for inclusion in 
this report. 


As a Nation-wide organization we believe that it is necessary for the Federal 
Government to supplement those funds raised by local and State governments to 
provide adequate educational opportunities for all children and youth, and we 
have set up the following definite policies with respect to Federal aid for education: 

(1) We believe that Federal funds should be appropriated for the purpose 
of equalizing educational opportunity among the several States, with provi- 
sions ensuring (1) distribution according to need, such need to be determined 
on the basis of established facts, which shall serve as a foundation for a 
specific formula for apportionment; (2) maximum local and minimum 
Federal control; and (3) encouragement to the States to put forth their 
highest efforts to equalize educational opportunities within their own bound- 
dries. This aid should include funds for libraries and for the education of 
handicapped children. 

(2) We support the principle that any such funds appropriated by the 

Federal Government should go to public, tax-supported schools only. 

(3) We believe that Federal funds should be appropriated to give aid in 
the construction of public-school buildings, after competent approved sur- 
veys have been made. 

(4) We believe that Federal funds should be used to provide, through the 
United States Office of Education, adequate programs of health and physical 
fitness for children and youth. 

5) We believe that Federal funds should be used for such programs of 
adult education as affect the welfare of children and youth. 

The national congress has been deeply concerned about the growing shortage 
of qualified teachers for the public schools. In 1946 the board of managers 
adopted the following resolution on the professional standards and salaries of 
teachers: 

“The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is deeply concerned over the 
growing shortage of qualified teachers for the public schools, a shortage that has 
reached the point of a national emergency. 

“Tt is clear that we can meet this problem only by establishing conditions that 
will attract and hold competent and thoroughly trained men and women in the 
teaching profession. 

‘Therefore we urge that standards of employment throughout the United States 
be raised to a high professional level commensurate with the responsibility resting 
upon the teacher as the molder of society. 

“We approve the following professional standard for teachers who are 4-year 
college graduates with full professional training: a minimum beginning salary of 
$2,400 a vear with annual increments the second year and each year thereafter to 
a salary level of $5,000 to $6,000 for long-experienced and efficient teachers. 

“We commend the States and communities that have already established 
salary schedules equal to or higher than these, and we strongly urge the adoption 
of similar standards in every State and school district in the Nation at the earliest 
moment that such standards are attainable.” 

Our Schools and the Next Decade, a report of the joint committee of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which has been given wide distribution, points out the effects of increasing 
school enrollments. Major essentials in attaining the kind of schools most 
Americans want are listed: More and better qualified elementary teachers, ‘‘fair 
and professional’ teachers’ salaries, well-rounded teaching programs, and school 
building programs. Among the steps recommended to be taken by State con- 
gresses and local parent-teacher associations preliminary to action programs are: 
surveys of the teacher supply, local and State financing, school district organiza- 
tion, and Federal aid. 
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Our active legislation program reaffirms our policies with respect to Federal aid 
for education and includes the following recommendations in support of the 
activities of the United States Government in education: 

(1) Adequate appropriations for the United States Office of Education. 

(2) Improvement of public library services by providing Federal funds to 
be channeled through the United States Office of Education to State library 
agencies. 

(3) Education of Indian children to be administered through the State 
departments of education with adequate Federal appropriations to furnish 
educational opportunities equal to those of other American children. 

1) Legislation to enable the States to make more adequate provision for 
special services required for the education of physically handicapped children 
of school age. 

We offer the following suggestions for consideration in 
activities of the United States Government in education: 

(1) Establishment of the United States Office of Education as an it 
pendent agency. 

5) 


connection with the 


le- 


Establishment of a national system of financing scholarships and loans 
to students for higher education. 

3) Strengthening of existing provisions for Federal promotion of voca- 
tional education. 

} Provision for further promotion in the United States Government for 
international exchange of teachers and students in international education 
activities with the desire of fostering international good will among nations. 

5) Provision for the coordination of Federal education activities whi 
at present spread throughout the Government. 


nh are 


(6) Establishment of a Federal labor education extension service in the 
Department of Labor. 

7) Provision for improvement of educational benefits for veterans. 

(8) Provision for Federal aid especially for adult education. 

(9) Transfer of the administration of the school lunch program from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Office of Education. 

10) Establishment of regional education offices. 


8. INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE 





ORGANIZATIONS 


(a) Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is a voluntary 
federation of 3,200 local and State chambers of commerce and trade 
associations. The federated organizations have a total membership 
of approximately 1,400,000 persons. About 1,453 of the State and 
local member organizations have committees active in the field of 
education. 
The following statement was prepared in the national headquarters 


of the United States Chamber of Commerce for inclusion in this report: 


A recognition that adequate education is essential to the maintenance of our 
democratic institutions and the expansion of our economy has been reflected in 
the program of the National Chamber since the very beginnings of this organiza- 
tion prior to World War I. 

The chamber’s current general policy statement on education originated with 
our committee on education, which includes in its membership recognized leaders 
in the field of education as well as outstanding men from the business community. 
It was approved by the vote of delegates from our members organizations at the 
1948 annual meeting. * * * 

As is pointed out in this policy declaration, the National Chamber believes 
that increased economie and individual well-being of the people accompanies 
rising educational levels. We hold that business is and will continue to be an 
increasing beneficiary of the constant upgrading of the quality of education. 

In urging business support for adequate financing of educational programs, we 
have repeatedly emphasized that the needs of education should be met by the 
States from their own resources. To seek Federal aid for edueation is to invite 
Federal contro]. In order to guarantee freedom of teaching, which is the founda- 
tion of American edueation, and to avoid the danger of regimentation, the 
States and communities should reeognize and fulfill their respective fir 


iancial 
responsibilities 
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In taking this position the chamber does not advocate repeal of specific Federal 
grants-in-aid to public, local, and State educational agencies which already have 
been established. 

The attitude of the national chamber toward Federal aid to general education 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Financial and administrative responsibilities for — education should be 
retained in the hands of local and State authorities. All tendencies to permanently 
transfer respor sibility for financing or directing the development of public e lu- 
cation to the Federal Government are undesirable. 

2. Where specific emergencies or opportunities for the improvement of edu- 
cation are not being met by local and State authorities, the Federal Government 
should stimulate needed local and State action by— 

(a) Adequate research and service from the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

(b) Emergency financial assistance for specific and well-defined purposes 
shown to be temporarily beyond the resources of the individual States. 

3. While it is the chamber view that the States should take leadership in 
improving the efficiency of school administration and where necessary provide the 
financial assistance needed to guarantee minimum standards, the public schools of 
each community should nevertheless reflect the needs and opportunities of the 
community they serve. 

4. Excessive domination from State administration has already been demon- 
strated to discourage local initiative. and support. Neither Federal nor State 
education departments should attempt to replace local administration. 

* * * *~ * 7 * 

While opposing any permanent Nation-wide transfer of responsibility for school 
finance to the Federal Government, the national chamber has approved various 
specific programs of stimulation and temporary financial assistance. In the 
original chamber referendum on vocational education in 1916, such assistance 
was approved by the constituent membership by over 8 to 1. No subsequent 
referendum or policy has withdrawn that support. Similarly the chamber has 
— ated with the appre ‘nticeship program of the De partment of Labor and 
with the educational extension programs of the Department of Agriculture. 

Studies instituted by the chamber since 1944 have demonstrated the close 
interrelationships between the economic well-being and the technical training of 
our people—and those of other nations as well. 

Hence, wherever local school systems have failed to adapt to the obvious needs 
and opportunities of their local economy, State or Federal stimuli to that end 
have been approved as in agriculture, business education, home economics, 
trades and industry or distributive education. This approval has, however, as- 
sumed that local’‘and State communities, once alerted to the value ‘of such train- 
ing, would eventually take over full re sponsibility for planning and financing it— 
and most of them are doing so. 

At the same time, business organizations have, as our policy indicates, recog- 
nized the increasing need for cultural and economic literacy. The expanding well- 
being of the American people is no less a matter of their interests, understandings, 
and appreciations than their technical and vocational skills. But these under- 
standings and appreciations cannot be brought or imposed from Washington. 
They must evolve from the thought and action of each community. 

The chamber’s program on education is therefore directed squarely at develop- 
ing such grass-roots understanding and support. 


(6) National Association of Manufacturers 


The National Association of Manufacturers is a national organi- 
zation of over 15,000 member companies, representing all industries 
and located throughout the United States and in Alaska and Hawaii 
According to information obtained from its national headquarters, 


se 


the association fosters “greater unity among America’s manufacturers 
in working out their common problems, economic and industrial.’ 
Through it manufacturers “seek to crystallize their views into policies 
and programs on current problems.” The association provides in- 
formation services for managers of industry and “serves as their 
national spokesman.” 
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In response to a request for information concerning the viewpoint of 
the association respecting Federal activities in education, the following 
statement was received from the association’s national headquarters 
for inclusion in this report. 





In 1897 the association learned that at that time technical schools in both 
England and Germany were far superior to those in the United States and ure 
establishment of commercial and industrial and technical schools in United States 
cities. The history of the association’s interest in and support of education dat 
from that vyear—the second year of its history. 


Specifically, the association has been active in the organization of apprentice 
training, extension work in agriculture, industrial education, home « } ics 
education, and promotion of vocational education in general. Following the 


First World War the association took and has since maintained an active interest 
in rehabilitation of veterans, particularly through on-the-job training, and d 
World War II was active in the training-within-industry programs. Since 
war it has been actively engaged in programs for training and employment of 
physically handicapped people. Throughout the history of its activities in the 
field of education, the association has always urged safety training and the 
promotion of safety measures. 

At its fifty-third annual congress (1948), the National Association of 
Manufacturers adopted the following resolutions on education: 

‘‘* * * Manufacturers have a sincere desire to see established and main- 
tained an educational system which meets the varving and changing needs of the 
individual and of society and which should be consistent with the American way 
of life. 

‘‘The Congress of American Industry believes that the greatest contribution to 
the acheivement of the above goal will be made: 

“1. When the various units throughout the entire educational system are 
permitted reasonable and suitable diversity in character and program; 

‘2. When the’ educational units are administered at, or as closely as pos- 

sible to, the loeal level; 

“3. When the individual unit at the community level is free to develop a 
program in accordance with its purpose and when it is held accountable to 
the people for its stewardship; 

“4. When students, through opportunities for broad and diversified explo- 
ration, investigation, and evaluation, are accorded the maximum freedom to 
learn, consistent with sound educational practice; 

‘5. When individuals, local and State governments, and every business 
element of our economy fulfill their responsibility by providing adequate 

support for the whole educational program; 

“6. When individual businessmen take the responsibility in their own 
community for careful study and cooperation in connection with the courses 
of study, the adequacy of school facilities, and the compensation of teachers. 

“The Fifty-third Congress of American Industry accordingly emphasizes 
industry’s interest in education and calls upon all employers to initiate and promote 
closer ties between industry and education in their own communities, to give 
active leadership and personal support to the maintenance of adequate educational 
facilities, and the compensation of teachers on a basis which is consistent with 
their professional stature.” 

Amplifying these resolutions, the association believes in principle that the deter- 
mination, administration, and control of education is properly a State and local 
concern and prerogative. This includes elementary, secondary, higher education, 
and adult education. 

The association further believes that many education and training programs for 
adult workers and especially those conducted within business and industrial 
establishments, can best be determined, administered, supervised, and operated 
by individual employers or employers’ associations through their own facilities or 
in cooperation with State and/or local education authorities 

The association views with increasing concern the continuing governmental 
activities aimed at further extending the role of the Federal Government into the 
field of education. Local educational activities should be handled at the loca 
level, where the agencies of Government are in close touch with and amenable to 
the wishes of the people. Educational opportunities must be increased and im- 
proved and new and better facilities provided in many sections of the country. 
In this endeavor to upgrade our American educational system, American busi- 
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nessmen and industrialists face the responsibility of acting vigorously, each in 
his own community and in accordance with the policies adopted by the Fifty-third 
Congress of American Industry. Intensive work is necessary to reverse the trend 
of the last 17 years toward centralized government, and to bring local responsi- 
bilities with the necessary tax revenues to support them, back home where they 
belong. 


9. CHURCH AGENCIES 


(a) Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America is a 
federation of 27 Protestant denominations. The purpose of the 
council is to act for its member churches in matters of common interest 
and concern in which they desire to cooperate with one another. 
These common interests and concerns include the relation of the mem- 
ber churches to education and to problems of good citizenship, includ- 
ing social, economic, racial and international problems. 

The following resolution was adopted by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America on January 28, 1947. 


The executive committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America feels deep concern over the emergency in public education in the United 
States. Depletion in the ranks of teachers incident upon their turning to more 
remunerative occupations and continued lack of resources for the equalization 
of educational opportunity throughout the Nation place our public schools in 
urgent need. To allow educational standards to deteriorate is to invite social 
disaster. 

We therefore urge the appropriation of sufficient Federal funds in subsidy to 
prevent a lowering of standards in the teaching profession and to remove, at 
least in substantial measure, the educational handicap under which many children 
and youth suffer because of the relatively low economic level of the communities 
in which they reside. We urge such appropriations on condition (a) that no 
Federal funds shall be made available to States to be used in such a wavy as to 
discriminate against any minority racial group; (6) that the administration of 
Federal funds made available to States shall be safeguarded against the imposition 
of Federal control in matters of educational policy; and (c) that Federal funds 
shall be used only for such schools as the constitutions or statutes of the several 
States make eligible for State support. 

We affirm our continued adherence to the American principle of the separation 
of church and state, and to the principle that public funds should not be used for 
sectarian purposes. 


A booklet entitled ‘‘Federal Aid to Sectarian Education?”’, published 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, contains 


the following statement concerning the resolution quoted above. 


Protestants generally believe that the present crisis in education requires the 
granting of Federal funds in aid to some of the States. Thev believe that citizen- 
ship is national and that the failure of education in any part of the country or 
for any group is a threat to democracy and a loss to the Nation as a whole. They 
therefore favor Federal aid to education through the States to insure a greater 
equalization of educational opportunities, but on condition that its administration 
be under proper safeguards against Federal control of educational policy in the 
States. 

They are concerned that Federal aid under proposed legislation should not be 
given in such a way as to impair the public-school system or to infringe upon our 
constitutional and traditional principle that publie funds should not be used for 
sectarian institutions or purposes. Many Protestants share with adherents of 
other religious groups a concern that secular education is not enough and that 
religious education is essential for sound democracy. However, they do not agree 
that an increase in sectarian schools as alternatives to public schools is the best or 
only solution of the difficulty. 


§ Merged in the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America, November 


29, 1950 
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Protestants generally believe that our American democracy would be impaired 
by the increasing fragmentation of education and the insistent demand for State 
support for sectarian schools that would still further promote cultural segregation. 
The granting of public funds, which would result in the increased transfer of 
Roman Catholic pupils to parochial schools in cities where Roman Catholics 
predominate or are a considerable portion of the population, would undermine the 
public schools and would deepen a cultural schism which would tend to impair 
our democracy. 


(6) International Council of Religious Education ® 


The International Council of Religious Education is a voluntary 
association of 40 boards of religious education of denominations 
in the United States and Canada, and 33 State councils of churches 
and religious education. These boards and agencies represent approx- 
imately 90 percent of the membership of Protestant churches in the 
two nations. 

According to information obtained by letter from its headquarters, 
the council has taken no public stand on “‘the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in education nor upon the matter of Federal-State-local rela- 
tionships in education,” but has taken action “expressing its opposition 
to any Federal aid for nonpublic schools.” 


(c) National Catholic Welfare Conference 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference is an organization of the 
Catholic bishops of the United States. At its annual meetings the 
conference considers problems submitted by its membership and issues 
recommendations for the guidance of priests and laity in matters per- 
taining to the general w elfare of the Roman Catholic Church. An 
administrative board of bishops, elected by the conference, serves as an 
executive committee with authorization to make emergency decisions 
between annual meetings and to direct the activities and program of 
the clerical and lay staff assigned and employed at the headquarters 
office in Washington. 

The following statement was obtained from the general secretary 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference for inclusion in this 
report. 


Concerning the relationship of the Federal Government to education, the follow- 
ing statement was submitted by a conference spokesman in testimony before a 
congressional committee: 

‘*This relationship is one of obligation and restriction, i. e., certain duties whieh 
the Federal Government should perform in connection with education and other 
activities from which it should refrain. 

“Tts obligations are— 

“1, By authority of the general-welfare clause of the Constitution, the 
Federal Government has an obligation to secure for every American child, 
regardless of his place of residence, an opportunity for an adequate education. 

“2. In the interest of national unity the Federal Government has an 
obligation more nearly to equalize educational opportunity among the States. 
Sectional antagonisms, racial discrimination, and other forms of civic tension 
are largely the product of an educational system which tolerates grossly 
unequal educational opportunities among various parts of the United States. 
Children who are deprived of educational advantages granted to their 
neighbors a few hundred miles away or, in the case of Negroes, to their white 
neighbors in the school next door, will not easily comprehend the meaning of 
the American slogan e pluribus unum. In a nation as large, powerful, and 
wealthy as ours, there is no excuse for letting the kind of an education which 
a child receives depend on the mere circumstances of his place of residence of 


* Merged in the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America, November 
29, 1950, 
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the color of his skin. If we are to have a nation which is truly one in fact as 
well as in sentiment, then we must @xpect our Federal Government to promote 
national unity by means of more nearly equalizing educational opportunities 
throughout the United States. 

“3. In the interest of national defense the Federal Government has an 
obligation to eliminate illiteracy so that all able-bodied persons of sound 
mind and character may be called upon for military duty in a national 
emergency. 

“4. Under the general-welfare clause, the Federal Government may stimu- 
late specialized research, conduct surveys and otherwise promote the best 
interests of American education. 

“The activities from which the Federal] Government should refrain are— 

“1. The Federal Government should not establish, operate, or manage any 
school system of general education, nor should it engage directly in any 
other educational activities except such as are necessary to train Government 
personnel. 

“2. No branch or bureau of the Federal Government should be allowed to 
direct, supervise, or control the curriculum or personnel of any school assisted 
with Federal funds. 

“3. No Federal law pertaining to education should require any State to 
change or to modify its constitution or laws as a condition for receiving 
Federal funds.” ? 

In accord with these principles the conference has opposed (1) a Federal 
Department of Education with a Secretary of Education of Cabinet rank; (2) a 
Federal Office of Education that would have power to require any public or 
nonpublic school to follow a particular course of study or to adopt any textbook or 
that would be primarily concerned with the development of curricular or textbook 
materials; (3) Federal aid to education, either for general or special purposes, to 
States or local communities which have sufficient resources to finance their own 
schools. 

The conference has endorsed (1) the United States Office of Education as now 
established by law; (2) Federal aid to stimulate certain specialized forms of 
education—e. g., the extension program of the Department of Agriculture; (3) 
the National Youth Administration student-aid program; (4) war emergency 
training programs; (5) the GI bill of rights; (6) loans for the construction of 
housing facilities for college faculty and students; (7) proposed legislation for 
Federal aid for college scholarships; (8) the national school-lunch law; (9) the 
national school-health-service bill; (10) Federal aid more nearly to equalize 
elementary and secondary educational opportunities in States which lack adequate 
taxable resources to finance their own schools. 

Concerning the controversial question of Federal aid to education, as it pertains 
to nonpublic school pupils, the conference maintains the following position: 

1. The Supreme Court of the United States has decided that public funds 
may be expended to provide auxiliary school services, e. g., school health 
services, bus rides, and nonreligious textbooks, for nonpublie-school pupils; 
therefore, Congress has the authority to make Federal aid to education funds 
available for these services. 

2. As the essential premise for Federal aid to education is the greater 
equalization of educational opportunity for all American children, Congress 
has the duty to enact a just and equitable Federal-aid bill which in fact— 
not in mere theory—will benefit children attending both public and nonpublic 
schools. 

3. A fair and equitable bill must guarantee that a part of each State’s 
allotment of Federal funds will be used for auxiliary school services for 
non-public-school pupils. 

4. The legislation should stipulate that, in States using their own funds 
for services for non-public-school pupils, both public- and non-public-schoc! 
pupils should share in any auxillary school-service program financed with 
Federal funds. 

5. The legislation also should stipulate that, in the case of any State which 
is forbidden by law to disburse Federal funds in aid of non-public-school 
pupils, the United States Commissioner shall withhold from such State’s 
allotment of Federal funds a pro rata amount based on two factors: (a) the 
amount of Federal funds used for school services and (+) the number of 
non-public-school pupils in the State. Withheld funds would be used to reim- 


’ Hearings: Public School Assistance Act of 1949—House Education and Labor Committee, pp. 748-749. 
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burse nonpublic schools for a small part of their expenses incurred in pro- 
viding auxiliary school services for their pupils. 

6. The provisions outlined in the two previous points are similar to those 
in the national school-lunch law which have made it possible for both public- 
and non-public-school pupils to enjoy the benefits of the school-lunch pro- 
gram. he withholding provision applies in 28 States. 

7. The essential purpose of the withholding provision is to enable Congress 
to guarantee justice and equity for all school children without requiring any 
change in any State law. This justice and equity are guaranteed within the 
limits established by the decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 

8. The National Catholic Welfare Conference is opposed to any Federal- 
aid-to-education bill which does not include the guaranties of the withholding 
provision. 


(d) Southern Baptist Convention * 


The Southern Baptist Convention is an organization composed of 
27,285 churches, located in 22 States and the District of Columbia. 
These churches reported a membership of 6,761,265 in 1949. 

The delegates from the member churches attending the convention 
in 1947 adopted a resolution expressing— 


firm opposition to the passage of any bill for Federal aid to education by the 
Congress which includes provision, directly or indirectly, for the application of 
public tax money to church schools. 


The delegates also adopted a memorial reading in part as follows: 


Whereas the principle of religious liberty and the policy of separation of church 
and state are directly threatened by the passage of laws in 19 States which permit 
assistance in one form or another through tax funds to schools other than public 
schools, by the enactment of a Federal law providing tax funds for lunches in other 
than public schools, by the recent 5-to-4 decision of the Supreme Court upholding 
the use of public tax funds for the paying of bus transportation to children attend- 
ing other than public schools, and by pending bills which if enacted in their 
present form would permit the use of Federal tax funds in other than public 
schools where the State laws and practice allow; and 

Whereas tax funds carry the right of control by government and in such use 
as that stated above may ultimately lead to unwholesome linking of state influence 
upon church or church influence upon state; and 

Whereas such use of public tax funds may aid, develop, and propagate religious 
groups creating antagonism, strife, and division among our American people; and 

Whereas our concept of democracy is a preservation of the rights of the minority 
groups in exercising freedom of conscience; and 

Whereas the use of Federal tax funds may ultimately violate this principle of 
freedom of conscience through the exercise of undue influence by state upon 
church or church upon state; and 

Whereas the founders of our American Government and the framers of our 
Constitution, such as Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, George Washington, 
and Patrick Henry, witnessed the unfortunate consequences of alliance between 
church and state, so forcefully set forth in the majority report of the Supreme 
Court in the New Jersey case rendered by Mr. Justice Hugo Black * * * 

~ * * + . * * 


Therefore be it resolved that, as American citizens— 


1. We register our disappointment and alarm over the various legislative 
enactments, both State and Federal, and the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court which permits the use of public tax funds for the support of 
schools other than public schools; by thereby infringing upon the separation of 
church and state and violating the guaranteed principles of our Constitution. 

2. We stand for the enactment of State and National legislation in language 
so clear that “it cannot fail of true interpretation,’’ which will preclude the use 
of public funds for church purposes or which will contribute to the benefit of any 
religious group. 


§ The Southern Baptist Convention is the largest Protestant denomination not affiliated with the N 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America. 
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The delegates from the member churches attending the convention 
in 1948 adopted a resolution reading as follows: 


Whereas the McCowen bill (H. R. 2953) is now pending in the United States 
House of Representatives, which bill denies the use of Federal funds for any 
direct aid to sectarian schools but leaves the door open for indirect aid out of 
Federal funds in those States which have constitutions allowing the use of State 
tax funds for bus transportation and free textbooks for sectarian schools; and 

Whereas the financial advantages of the McCowen bill would possibly encourage 
other States to yield to pressure groups which are interested in securing tax 
money for even further sectarian purposes: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge that this bill be amended in such a manner as to prohibit 
the use of Federal funds, either directly or indirectly, for the aid of any private, 
sectarian, or parochial schools. 


(e) Synagogue Council of America 
According to the American Jewish Yearbook of 1950, the Synagogue 
Council of America comprises— 


national congregational and rabbinical organizations of Orthodox, Conservative, 
and Reform Judaism. 


The function of the council is— 


to speak with united voice on behalf of the religious household of American 
Jewry wherever agreement 


_ 
possible, and in general to stress the elements held in common by the various 
wings of American Judaism. 


Without taking a stand on other phases of Federal activities in 
education, on March 1, 1950, the Synagogue Council of America 
adopted the following statement of position concerning Federal aid to 
public schools: 


The Synagogue Council of America has already gone on record on numerous 
occasions as believing that the American public-school system is one of the bul- 
warks of our democracy. We reiterate this conviction now that the question of 
Federal aid to public education is under such extensive discussion. 

While allowing for the establishment and maintenance of private schools, as is 
proper in a democracy, we believe that any action which may jeopardize the 
growth of our public schools where children of all origins and traditions meet on 
the common level of American education is certain to prove detrimental to our 
continuance as a democratic nation. 

The Synagogue Council of America approves the extension of Federal aid to 
our public schools but believes that such Federal funds should not be used to 
assist private schools, whatever their character. The Synagogue Council believes 
that the sponsors of these private institutions should provide all the funds nec- 
essary for their maintenance. 


10. WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


(a) American Association of University Women 

The American Association of University Women is a national asso- 
ciation organized in 48 State divisions and 1,142 local branches, with 
115,402 members as of June 30, 1950. All members are women 
graduates of universities and colleges approved for membership by the 
association. According to its charter the purpose of the association 
is to unite— 
the alumnae of different institutions for practical educational work, for the collec- 
tion and publication of statistical and other information concerning education, 
and in general for the maintenance of high standards of education. 

The following statement is adapted from a memorandum prepared 
in the national headquarters of the association. 
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Since 1927 the American Association of University Women has been 
concerned with the need to strengthen the status of the United States 
Office of Education. 

Since 1937 the association has supported the principle of Federal 
aid to public education. 

The Association’s legislative program, as voted by the biennial 
convention of 1949, carries aaa items on educational legislation at 
the Federal level, as follows: (1) Federal aid, under conditions safe- 
guarding State control, to cede extend, and improve public 
education for children, youth, and adults; (2) measures to strengthen 
the status. of the United States Office of Education; (3) measures 
which would strengthen the profession of teaching; and (4) measures 
to advance the educational use of radio, television, films, and other 
media of communication. 

At the 1949 convention the following resolution was passed: 

We shall watch with vigilance emerging programs of legislation for education 


and the administration of education at local, State, and Federal levels to be in 
readiness for appropriate action. 


Concerning the role of the Fegleral Government in education, the 
association has taken a stand in support of the task-force recommen- 
dations on education in preference to the final recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission on the Reorganization of the Executive Branch 
of Government (appendix P of the Hoover Commission Report). 
This decision was based primarily on the conviction that for economy 
and efficiency the various functions of education should be admin- 
istered through a separate United States Office of Education and that 
it is in the best interests of education thus to free the Office of Educa- 
tion from partisan politics. 

The association also presented testimony before Senate and House 
committees of the Kighty-first Congress in opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 27. Upon the defeat of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 27 and the advent of national defense proposals following 
the outbreak of the Korean War, the members again recognized the 
need to urge the adoption of the recommendations of the task-force 
report. 

Concerning Federal-State-local relationships in education, the 
association has “‘taken a stand in support of the so-called Barden bill 
introduced during the first session of the Eighty-first Congress.” 

The association has consistently maintained the stand that the 
present educational crisis necessitates financial aid from the Federal 
Government. This aid should be so administered as to leave all edu- 

cational policies absolutely within the control of the States, provided 
such aid is used for public tax- supported schools only. 

Concerning other matters pertaining to the administration of 
Federal activities in this field, the association has actively supported 
and assisted in Federal activities in the following fields: 

(1) Internationa! student, teacher, and leadership exchange under the Fulbright 
Act, the international teachers exchange program, and the State Department’s 
program for the training of foreign women leaders. The association was one of 
the citizens’ groups first to participate in the teacher exchange program. Through 
its fellowship program, which was begun in 1890 and is now supported through 
endowments of over $1,082,000, the association offers graduate fellowships to 
gifted women scholars both in the United States and abroad. As a measure for 


educational reconstruction after World War II, a program of international grants 
was established which has enabled the association to bring women from war-torn 
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countries to the United States for training in their professions. One hundred and 
fifty-four women from 20 countries have benefited by this program. In 
addition, 38 study grant holders are being brought to this country for the 1950-51 
academic year. 

(2) International understanding, by support of the United Nations program 
including support of pertinent United States legislation, by membership in 
UNESCO, and by active affiliation with the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women which has consultative status with the United Nations. 


(b) General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is a national and inter- 
national organization comprising a total membership of approximately 
11,000,000 women in the U nited States and 38 other countries and 
possessions. This total membership figure includes 770,000 paying 
members and State, National, andinternational organizations affiliated 
with the general federation. The stated purpose of the federation is— 
To unite the women’s clubs and like organizations throughout the world for the 


purpose of mutual benefit, and for the promotion of their common interest in 
education, philanthropy, public welfare, moral values, civics, and fine arts. 


The following resolutions concerning the Federal Government and 
education were adopted at the armnual convention of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in June 1946. (Resolutions of the 
federation remain active for 6 years from the date of adoption.) 


NEW EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Whereas health, welfare, and education services are basic to the needs of all the 
people; and 

Whereas at present such Federal services are scattered through at least 33 
agencies of the Government, lack adequate coordination, are often in competition 
with one another, and are expensive to administer: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, in convention 
assembled June 1946, approves the creation of a new executive department headed 
by a member of the President’s Cabinet to promote the national interest in health, 
welfare, and education and to administer Federal programs in these fields 


FEDERAL SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Whereas in the United States there exist wide differences in the extent and 
quality of the school programs offered by the various States, particularly in the 
rural sections; and 

Whereas the States are unequal in their ability to adequately support public 
education, thus resulting in wide differences of educational opportunity; and 

Whereas existing educational inequalities cannot be removed even though the 
States adopt modern tax systems and allot a suitable proportion of resulting 
revenues to the financing of education: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, in convention as- 
sembled June 1946, goes on record as favoring Federal support of public education 
without Federal control of educational policies and programs. 


The following resolution was adopted by the board of directors of 
the federation in session in October 1947: 


EDUCATION REFERENCE SECTION OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Whereas the Library of Congress is the principal library of the United States, 
the custodian of many of the principal national treasures, and the recognized head 
of the American library system; and 

Whereas the use of its facilities is not widely available: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs goes on record as 
approving the establishment of an Education Reference Section in the General 
Reference and Bibliography Division of the Library of Congress to be available to 
individuals, libraries, and other groups interested in education and research 


throughout the country, and that this action become an immediate objective of 
the federation. 
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(c) League of Women Voters of the United States 


The League of Women Voters of the United States is a national 
organization composed of 739 local leagues having a total membership 
of about 93,000 persons in 41 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia. The purpose of the league is ‘“‘to promote political 

responsibility through informed and active participation of citizens in 
government.” 

The following information was obtained from the national head- 
quarters of the Teague: 

The League of Women Voters has supported the principle of Federal 
aid to education since 1944. In 1945 the league set forth six standards 
against which to measure relevant legislation. The standards were: 
(1) Funds must be administered through State departments of educa- 
tion or other State educational agencies; (2) grants must be made on 
the basis of need; (3) the funds must be used to increase educational 
opportunity, not to relieve States of any of their financial responsi- 
bilities; (4) Federal funds should be provided only when a fair dis- 
tribution to schools for minority races is guaranteed; (5) Federal 
funds must be used only for public education; and (6) States should 
be encouraged to spend their funds efficiently. 

Since 8S. 472, which was introduced in Congress in 1947, incorporated 
most of these principles, the league supported this proposal. The 
league also supported the successor to this bill, S. 246, introduced in 
the Eighty-first Congress. 5S. 246 fully met league standards 1, 3, and 
4 but deviated in some degree from provisions 2, 5, and 6. Neverthe- 
less the league deemed it advisable to compromise on this measure. 


D. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A number of the Presidents of the United States have recommended 
Federal policies and programs in the field of education. Following the 
precedent set by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, President Truman 
has repeatedly urged the Congress to enact measures involving the 
assumption of further Federal responsibility in this field. In several 
messages to the Congress and in formal addresses and extemporaneous 
remarks he has advocated specific Federal educational programs and 
other measures involving Federal educational activities. Because of 
space limitations, this report does not attempt to review all of his 
recommendations affecting education. Following are some of the 
more outstanding statements made by the President in 1949 and 1950 
specifically concerning the Federal Government and education. 

In his economic report to Congress on January 7, 1949, President 
Truman recommended a program of Federal aid for elementary and 
secondary education and for a system of general scholarships and 
fellowships. He said: 

The crisis facing education must be met, and the basis for the continued improve- 
ment of our system of education made firm. Only with Federal resources can we 
meet adequately the increased cost imposed by expanding enrollments and the 
general rise in expenditures for maintenance and operation. 

I recommend that a Federal program for aid to elementary and secondary 
education be initiated. We should make plans whereby the opportunities for 
higher education would be expanded through cooperation between the Federal 
Government and public agencies and private institutions, including a system of 
general scholarships and fellowships. And astudy should be initiated to determine 


authoritatively our national needs for educational facilities and the most feasible 
methods of providing them. 
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Concerning these matters, in his budget message of January 10, 
1949, the President said further: 


It is important to the continued progress of the Nation that we raise our edu- 
cational standards and expand our fundamental research. * * * 
* * * * * * * 


* * * Although the Federal Government is engaged in this broad range of 
educational activities, we are not yet assuring all the children of our Nation the 
opportunity of receiving the basic education which is essential to a strong de- 
mocracy. In many areas, teachers’ salaries are low, particularly in the elementary 
grades. ‘Too many are leaving the profession; too few are entering. Enrollments 
are rising. As a result, overcrowded classrooms and substandard instruction are 
common. As the large number of children born during and after the war reach 
school age, the situation will become even worse. 

Many States are finding it difficult, even with high tax rates, to pay adequate 
salaries or to take other corrective measures. It is therefore urgent that the 
Congress enact legislation to provide grants to the States in support of a basic 
minimum program of elementary and secondary education for all our children 
and youth. This budget includes a tentative appropriation estimate of $300,- 
000,000 for such grants in the fiscal year 1950. 

We know that a shortage of school buildings exists in many parts of the country 
as a result of wartime deferment of construction and the increase in the school-age 
population. We do not know the over-all extent of the shortage, the particular 
areas in which it exists, and whether State and local governments can alleviate it 
without special Federal aid for construction. In order to provide an adequate 
factual basis for further consideration of the problem, I ask the Congress to 
authorize a survey of educational building needs and the adequacy of State and 
local resources available to meet these needs. 

It has become increasingly obvious that the national welfare demands that 
higher education be made available to more of our talented young people. We 
should now determine the soundest and most practicable means of providing addi- 
tional opportunities for capable young people who could not otherwise afford a 
college or university education. 

The budget estimates include $1,000,000 as a tentative estimate of appropria- 
tions needed for these surveys when authorized by the Congress. 


In a special message to Congress on February 21, 1949, the Presi- 
dent recommended extension of the life of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs and authorization for expansion of its cooperative 
programs in public health, sanitation, education, and agriculture 
throughout Latin America. 

On March 8, 1949, President Truman delivered an address at 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. In that address he made the 
declaration, since often quoted, that education, is “our first line of 
defense’ and that it is “the most important task before us.” The 
President said in part: 


Education is our first line of defense. In the conflict of principle and policy 
which divides the world today, America’s hope our hope the hope of the world 
is in education. Through education alone can we combat the tenets of com- 
munism. The unfettered soul of free man offers a spiritual defense unconquered 
and unconquerable. 

* * A a . * * 

Edueation is the most important task before us. The Congress should enact 
legislation authorizing Federai grants to the States to assist in meeting the operat- 
ing expenses of elementary and secondary schools. There is general agreement 
that such aid can be given without interference with State responsibility for the 
scope and content of the teaching. 

If our country is to retain its freedom in a world of conflicting political philoso- 
phies, we must take steps to assure that every American youth shall receive the 
highest level of training by which he can profit. 

A soundly conceived Federal scholarship program in our colleges and uni- 
versities is a necessary step in attaining this goal. 


In his message to Congress on a national health program, April 22 


mas 


1949, the President recommended Federal aid for medical schools 
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and for scholarships for medical students. Since existing legislation 
in that field provided for aid to individuals only in the categories of 
a few diseases, such as cancer, it might be assumed that the President 
had in mind additional aid. He said: 


My second recommendation, therefore, is that the Congress enact legislation 
to help medical schools expand. Special financial aid should be provided for the 
construction of teaching hospitals and other facilities and to help the schools 
cover the cost of larger enrollments. At the same time, scholarship aid should be 
provided for good students who might otherwise lack the means to undertake 
the long period of professional training. 

+ * a > 7 * = 














Another essential step, if we are to continue to improve our medical-care system, 
is to continue to improve our medical research as more facilities and scientific 
personnel become available. The Government is already contributing substan- 
tially to the advance -of medical knowledge by conferring fellowships for research 
in many specialized fields, by providing grants for research by public and nonprofit 
agencies, and through its own research activities. Wé must keep alert to every 
opportunity to add to the program of medical research through new scientific 

techniques, such as the use of the products of atomic energy, and through the 
wise and balanced expansion of research into diseases which have not so far been 
conquered. 


On September 10, 1949, President Truman approved H. R. 3829, 
designed to provide assistance for local school agencies in providing 
educational opportunities for children on Federal reservations or in 
defense areas, and for other purposes. Concerning this legislation 
and the problem with which it dealt the President said: 


This is emergency, stopgap legislation to continue for one more year, and to 
expand somewhat, a program that has been operating on this same emergency, 
stopgap basis for the last 8 years. Iam glad to note that both the Senate 


and the 
House of Representatives recognized, 


in the reports of their committees which 
considered this bill, that it does not offer a permanent or satisfactory solution to 
the important problems presented by the impact of Federal activities and Federal 
land ownership upon nearby local school districts. The reports of 
gressional committees make it clear that this bill is intended merely 
authorization for needed funds during the fiscal year 1950 while the 
gives further study to legislation which will meet these 
uniform, and economical basis. 

I share with Members of the Congress the belief that there is an urgent need to 
establish a comprehensive Federal policy and plan with respect to the education 
of all children living on Federal property not subject to State 
and the education of children living in communities which are adversely affected 
by Federal activities. With my approval the Federal Security Administrator on 
April 6, 1949, submitted to both Houses of the Congress a legislative proposal 
designed to establish such a permanent program administered by the Office of 
Edueation, and I recommend this proposal (subsequently introduced as 8S. 1724 
and H. R. 4115) to the consideration of the congressional committees concerned. 
It is my hope that the Congress will see fit to enact permanent legislation along the 
lines of the se bills and thus obviate any occasion for more stopgap legislation such 
as H. R. 3829. 

The need for permanent Federal legislation to assist in the financing of the edu- 
eation of children living on Federal property and in communities adversely affected 
by Federal activities must not, of course, be confused with the need for broad and 
comprehensive Federal assistance to States for the education of elementary- and 
secondary-school children which I have repeatedly called to the attention of Con- 
gress with requests for appropriate enabling legislation. 


these con- 
to provide 
» Congress 
problems on a fair, 


and local taxation, 


In his Economic Report to Congress on January 6, 1950, the Presi- 


dent recommended several new Federal educational programs. He 
declared that— 


Present deficiencies in education and health are so compelling that I repeat my 
recommendation for new programs. Expansion of public-health services, and of 
enrollments in schools of medicine, nursing, dentistry, and public health, should be 
started now. The growing number of children of school age cannot be permitted 
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to delay their education. I therefore urge the prompt enactment of aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education and the provision of funds for a survey to deter- 
mine the extent of the need for school construction. There should also be author- 
ized a limited program to assist capable young people who are now financially un- 
able to secure the higher education essential to the full development of their 
talents. 


The President’s budget message to Congress on January 9, 1950, set 
forth his proposals for Federal promotion of elementary, secondary, 
and higher education as follows: 


If education and research are to play their full role in strengthening our demo- 
cratic society, we must expand our basic research; we must devise types of educa- 
tion that will prepare youth more effectively for participation in modern society, 
and we must provide better educational opportunities for more of our people. 

It is predominantly a responsibility of all government—local, State, and Fed- 
eral—to provide for the education of our citizens. The Federal Government for 
many years has given financial aid to special aspects of education, such as voca- 
tional education, and to institutions for special groups, such as Howard University. 
It has become increasingly evident that Federal support of a more general char- 
acter is needed if satisfactory educational opportunities are to be made available 
for all. The Nation cannot afford to waste human potentialities, as we are now 
doing, by failing to provide adequa.e elementary and secondary education for 
millions of chi dren and by failing to help hundreds of thousands of young people 
who could benefit from higher education. 

The importance of this need requires that we provide substantial Federal 
assistance to States for general educational purposes and for certain other impor- 
tant programs in this field. 

To progress toward these objectives, this Budget includes expenditures for 
education and general research (no° including large amounts in veterans’, national 
defense, and other categories) of 484 milion dollars in the fiscal year 1951, com- 
pared with 125 million dollars in 1950. More than three-fourths is for grants to 
States. The increase is enti-ely accounted for by the additional expenditures in 
1951 resulting from the new legislation I am recommending. This legislation 
will entail a further moderate increase in later years. 


Promotion of education—Elementary and secondary 


The high mobility that characterizes our people means that no State is immune 
to the effects of ignorance and illiteracy in other States. The welfare of the 
Nation as a whole demands that the present educational inequalities be reduced. 
Educational inequalities are primarily due to differences in the financial resources 
of States and localities. Income per capita in some States is less than half as 
great as in others. The States with the lowest incomes have the greatest pro- 
portion of school-age children and are unable to finance a fair educational op- 
portunity even with greater effort in terms of tax burden. 

School enrollments in practically every State have risen recently and will 
continue to rise owing to the increased birth rate. Millions of our children are 
now taught in overcrowded classrooms. For others, education is provided only 
on a part-time basis. At the very time when we need more and better teachers, 
schools must still employ tens of thousands whose qualifications do not meet the 
standards necessary to provide a satisfactory quality of teaching. Because sal- 
aries are generally inadequate, too few capable young people are preparing to 
enter the teaching profession. 

For these reasons, I urge the Congress to complete legislative action to permit 
the Federal Government to aid the States in support of the maintenance and 
operation costs of a basic minimum program of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. The budget provides for beginning this aid in the fiscal year 1951. 

* * * * * * * 


There is a shortage of school buildings in many parts of the country due to the 
wartime deferment of construction and the increase in the school-age population. 
In many localities the need for facilities results from the sudden and substantial 
impact of Federal activities. I recommend that the Congress enact legislation 
providing for grants to States for surveys of their need for facilities and their 
resources, and grants for the construction of buildings in those particular areas 
where Federal activities have been responsible for increased enrollments. 

For a number of years several Federal agencies, under separate authorizations, 
have been helping to finance the education of children living on Federal property 
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and in communities affected by Federal activities. I reeommend that the Congress 
enact general legislation to establish a single program for all Federal agencies. 


Promotion of education—Higher education 


Large numbers of young people and adults wish to continue their education 
beyond high school in order to prepare for entrance to professional schools, to 
receive additional technical or vocational training or to round out their general 
education. For many of our people, post-secondary education on a part-time or 
full-time basis, provided in institutions located within commuting distance of 
home, would meet their needs at low cost. Several of the States are now develop- 
ing community institutions for this purpose. I have asked the Federal Security 
Administrator to make a comprehensive study of this development in order to 
determine whether the Federal Government might appropriately take any action to 
encourage the States and localities to establish and expand “community colleges.” 

Primarily because of low family incomes and of the high costs involved, more 
than half of our young people who could benefit from a college education are now 
unable to attend. This failure to develop to the fullest extent the capacities of 
our young people is a matter of national concern. As a step toward correcting 
this situation, I shall transmit to the Congress a legislative proposal to authorize 
a limited Federal program to assist capable youth who could not otherwise do so 
to pursue their desired fields of study at the institutions of their choice. 

The budget includes 1 million dollars as a tentative estimate of appropriations 
needed in the fiscal year 1951 to establish the required organization and to initiate 
the program. Assistance to students would begin in the fiscal year 1952. 


On March 2, 1950, the President sent a letter to the Honorable 
John Lesinski, chairman of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, replying to a letter from Chairman Lesinski which trans- 
mitted a resolution adopted by that committee. The President’s 
letter said in part: 


According to this resolution, the Committee on Education and Labor is opposed 
to Federal control of the schools of America. I, too, am opposed to Federal 
control of the schools. I have so stated many times, and that continues to be my 
position. The governments of the States, the schools of America, the ctitizens 
who have responsibility for the welfare of our educational system are also opposed 
to Federal control of the schools of America. The Senate of the United States, 
when it passed a bill to provide for Federal aid to education, made it perfectly 
clear that it was opposed to Federal control of the schools, and the terms of that 
bill are explicit in prohibiting Federal control of the schools. On this question, 
there seems to be general agreement. 

The resolution you have transmitted to me proceeds, however, by a process of 
reasoning which I do not follow, to relate this principle of freedom from control 
to the position of the Office of Education in the Federal Security Agency. If 
there is to be no Federal control in any case, I fail to see how any Federal control 
can grow out of any possible relationship between these two offices. 

When I say I am opposed to Federal control of the schools, I mean I am opposed 
to control by any officer or department of the Federal Government, whether it 
be the United States Office of Edycation, the Federal Security Agency, or any 
other bureau or official. I, therefore, do not understand how the relationship 
between any of these offices or agencies is of any relevance to the problem of keep- 
ing the schools of America free of Federal control. 

* * * * * ~ 

The task before the Committee on Education and Labor is to consider the need 
for Federal assistance to the schools, and the ways of meeting it, and then to 
devise a program which will, among other things, prevent all Federal officers who 
may have anything to do with its administration from exercising a control over 
matters, which we are all agreed, should be left to the States. 

The Commissioner of Education, the Federal Security Administrator, or other 
officers of the Government cannot and will not do more than to exercise the 
functions and carry out the duties imposed by law on the executive branch. 
This will be true in the case of Federal aid to education, if such aid is authorized, 
as it is in all other matters. 

I see no reason why detailed questions of administrative organization should 
delay or impede the committee in considering and acting upon the problem of 
Federal aid to education. I have long recommended the creation of a new depart- 
ment which will include the present Office of Education and other governmental 
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functions in the field of education, health, and welfare. I have recommended 
that this department be organized in accordance with the best principles of admin- 
istrative management, which require a degree of responsibility in the department 
head sufficient to reduce the number of interbureau controversies and issues that 
require Presidential attention. 

I do not see any reason to depart from these principles at this time. They 
will not in any way increase the powers of any Federal officer over our schools if 
the Congress performs its task, as I am sure it will, of devising and enacting a 
satisfactory system of Federal aid based upon the concept that the control of 
education rests with the States. 

The schools of the country are laboring under increasing burdens, and the need 
of Federal action to protect our children from the growing blight of poor and 
inadequate education is ever more pressing. 

In extemporaneous remarks to members of the United States 
National Commission for the United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) on April 13, 1950, Mr. Truman 
avowed his full approval and support of that Organization as President 
of the United States. 

In remarks at Havre, Mont., on May 12, 1950, President Truman 
deplored the condition of the Nation’s schools and declared that— 

The plain truth is that the cost of providing adequate school systems has long 
been beyond the financial resources of many of our States. 

I have proposed to meet this crisis through a program of Federal financial aid to 
the States and Territories. 

The Senate has already passed such a bill, and I hope that the House will press 
forward to enact a law to aid education at this session. 

Some timid people have raised the false bugaboo of Federal control over 
education. Ido not believe in Federal control, and I do not want Federal control 
in the schools. I am wholeheartedly in favor of continuing State control over 
education. 

The right way to meet this crisis is for the Federal Government to provide 
financial assistance to the States, and let the individual States decide how the 
money shall be spent. 

This country has always been a land of opportunity, and I intend to do my 
part to keep it that way. The American people are deeply devoted to the ideal of 
universal free education. We must make sure that each boy and girl does get a 
good education. 

Money spent for education is a valuable investment in the future of this country. 
We should move forward and secure a brighter future for the generations in the 
coming years that will guide the Nation. There is nothing that could be more 
important to our country’s welfare. 

At the University of Missouri on June 9, 1950, President Truman 
declared in substance that there would be no transcontinental high- 
ways in the United States had the people been unwilling to coordinate 
the highway systems of the Nation. Advocating Federal help in 
building a school system “that will meet the demands of our day,” 
he inquired: “If we can build roads, why can’t we build for the head 
as well as for the feet and wheels?”’ 

In calling upon the Eighty-second Congress to consider in its current 
session all aspects of the national mobilization program, the President 
vigorously recommended, in his state of the Union message in January 
1951, that the Congress authorize ‘‘aid to the States to meet the most 
urgent needs of our elementary and secondary schools.” This pro- 
posal was likewise accorded a prominent place in his economic and 
budget messages to the Congress in the same month. 


It is clear 


said the President in his economic message— 


that we cannot neglect the education and health of our people without the most 
serious results for a long-run defense effort. * * * During World War II, 
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about 6,000,000 men were rejected by the armed services for physical or mental 

disabilities. We cannot afford this wastage of manpower, our most vital re- 

source. * * * As we move into a period when we will have an urgent need 

for all our trained men and women, we must face the fact that nothing can make 

up for faulty basic education in our primary and secondary schools. This is as 

true for the men in military service as for the factory worker or the farm hand, 
Our public-school system faces the greatest crisis in its history— 


the President continued. 


More than ever before, we need positive action by the Federal Government to 
help the States meet their educational tasks. We simply cannot afford to let 
overcrowding or lack of equipment or staff impair the basic education of our young 
people. 

Under legislation passed last year, the Federal Government is stepping up its 
aid to school districts overburdened as a result of Federal activities. But special 
aid of this type to particular school districts will not come anywhere near meeting 
the general crisis which exists. Therefore, it is vital that the new Congress act 
now to give the States general aid for school maintenance and operation, 
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